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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Typographia: an Historical Sketch of the Ori- 
gin and Progress of the Art of Printing ; 
with Practical Directions for conducting 
every Department in an Office: with a De- 
scription of Stereotype and Lithography. 
Illustrated by Engravings, Biographical 
Notices, and Portraits. By T. C. Hay- 
saRD. Royal 6vo. pp. 965. London, 
1825. Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 
SzvERAL modern printers have, like their 
great prototype, William Caxton, added to 
their profession that of author; we, however, 
allade to those only who have written on the 
history or practical knowledge of the art. The 
celebrated William Bowyer, about the mid- 
dle of the last century, gave us a volume of 
Essays on the Origin of Printing. Mr. Sa- 
has earried the art of decorative printing 
to the highest perfection: and Johnson, in his 
Typographia, has not only given much high- 
ly-curious information on the early history 
and progress of the art; but his work con- 
tains much practical information. We pass 
over the treatise of Moxon, or the printers’ 
grammar of a Stower or a Smith, or the pro- 
ductions on this subject by other Sathon 
previous to the ponderous work of Mr. Han- 
sad, who is himself a printer, and an enthu- 
fast in the art he practises. 

Mr. ffansard divides his work into two 
parts; the first relates to the history, and the 
‘econd to the practice of the art of printing; 
tndon both the author has dwelt at great 
and with great minuteness. His 
work, which is a splendid library volume, is, 
however, too expensive to become very po- 
pular among that class of society who may 
‘and most in need of its practical instruc- 
tions, while, to those who can best afford to 
purchase it, the second part, which treats of 
Practical printing, must be wholly, or at least 
neatly useless. The author, in his Histo- 
neal Introduction, which is of great length, 
ets the first step in the art of printing to 
®second age of the world, or that immedi- 
Succeeding the flood, when the records 
; the times were preserved in hieroglyphical 
ters or inscriptions on bricks and tiles. 


tndiscovered antiquity, are preserved in the 
Brit es of Trinity College, Cambridge, the 

sh Museum, and the East India Com- 
Pty. The most perfect specimen is in Tri- 
ty College, and of this’ Mr. Hansard has 
er a fac-simile. The brick itself, which 
dinerosed to be four thousand years old, is 
the i n inches Square by three inches thick ; 
by e"Ption is six inches and one-eighth 

tee inches and five-sixths; but it is not 





i misather the eharacters are alphabetic 
Vou. vy as the European ; syllabic, as ma- 
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Specimens of bricks of this sort, though of | 





ny known orientals; hieroglyphic, as the 
Egyptian; or arbitrary signs, expressive of 
complete ideas, as the Chinese. Mr. Han- 
sard has been at considerable pains to ascer- 
tain how this first step in the art of printing 
was practised, and he is decidedly of opinion 
that the inscription on the brick was pro- 
duced by one stamp or impression of a block 
of wood or metal, on the face of which the 
characters and lines to be stamped were left 
prominent, the parts round them being cut 
away in a mauner similar to that by which 
wood engravings are now executed. 

‘A much neater specimen of printing on 
clay is preserved in the same college, in a 
solid figure, seven inches high, in the shape 
of a cask, and the ends of which are three 
inches in diameter, increasing gradually in 
the middle. The characters on this are ar- 
ranged in vertical lines, and are minute, and 
finely wrought. This relic of antiquity is 
supposed to be about four thousand years old. 

‘The most ancient literal specimen known 
to be extant is the Sigean Inscription, which 
is contained in a tablet that was disinterred 
upon a promontory called Sigeum, situate 
near ancient Troy. It is engraved on a pil- 
lar of beautifully-white marble, nine feet high, 
two feet broad, and éight incbes thick, which, 
as appears by an excavation in the top, and 
the tenour of the inscription, supported a 
bust or statue of ILlermocrates, whose name 
it bears. This said tablet may be considered 
to include a specimen of writing, or rather of 
letters engraved on stone, at least three thou- 
sand years old.’ 

It has been the custom of most eastern 
nations, to write from the right side towards 
the left; but it appears, by Mr. Hansard’s 
engraved sketch of the Sigean fragment, that 
the early Greeks had then deviated from the 
mode of the oriental writers in this particu- 
lar. The inscription begins on the left side 
of the face of the tablet, proceeding on to the 
right, and then returning on the next line, 
continuing from left to right, and vice versa. 

From these early specimens of printing, 
and so they must be considered, Mr. Hansard 
proceeds to trace the progress of the art, or 
rather its new origin in book printing. 
This portion of the history of printing 
he divides into two periods; the first re- 
lates to printing with blocks, and the second 
with moveable types; it would, however, 
lead us too far to follow our author through 
his excellent narrative, in which every suc- 
cessive improvement and discovery in print- 
ing is so clearly traced and so well explained. 
Xylographic typography, no doubt, preceded 
moveable types, and Mr. Hansard gives the 
following chronological statement of the pro- 


gress of the art :— 





Printing from blocks was invented about 
the year 1422; letters cut separately on wood, 
1438; letters cut separately on metal, 1450 ; 
letters cast in moulds, 1456.’ 

From the historical account of printing 
and printers, for which he acknowledges 
himself to be much indebted to Ames and 
Luckcombe, Mr. Hansard, in: bis introdue- 
tion, proceeds to notice the materials and im- 
plements of printing. The following is a pait 
of his notice of paper: 

‘Paper fabricated from linen rags is now 
used throughout Europe, and almost every 
part of the world whither Europeans have 
penetrated; and is a much more valuable 
material for writing upon than the cotton 
paper. We are ignorant both of the inven- 
tor and of the date of this important disco- 
very. Dr. Prideaux delivers it as his opi- 
nion, that linen paper was brought from the 
east, because many of the oriental manu- 
scripts are written upon it. Mabiilon be- 
lieves its invention to have been in the twelfth 
century. One of the earliest specimens of 
paper from linen rags which has yet been dis- 
covered, is that in the possession of Pestel, 
professor in the University of Rinteln, in 
Germany. It is a document, with the seal 
preserved, dated a. p. 1239; and signed by 
Adolphus, Count of Schftumburg. But Ca- 
sirt positively affirms, that there are many 
MSS. in the Escurial, both upon cotton and 
linen paper, written prior to the thirteenth 
century. This invention appears to have 
been very early introduced into England ; 
for yr Prideaux assures us he had seen a re- 
cister of some acts of John Cranden, Prior of 
Ely, made on linen paper, which bears date 
in the fourteenth year of King Edward If. 
A. D. 1320; and that in the bishop's registry 
at Norwich, there is a register book of wills, 
all made of paper, wherein entries are made 
which bear date so far back as 1370; justa 
hundred years before the time that Mr. Ray 
said the use of it began in Germany. In 
the Cottonian Library are said to be several 
writings on this kind of paper, as early as 
the year 1335. The first paper-mill erected 
in this kingdom is said to have been at Dart- 
ford, in 1588, by M. Spilman, a German. 
Shakspeare, however, refers it to the reign of 
Henry VI., and makes Jack Cade (Henry VI. 
pt. ii.) say, in accusation of Lord Sands, 
‘‘ Whereas, before our forefathers had no 
other books but the Score and the Tally, thou 
hast caused printing to be used, and con- 
trary to the king, his crown, and dignity, 
thou hast built a paper-mill.” During the 
same reign the head of the Duke of York, 
with a paper crown upon it, was placed on 
the walls of the city of York.’ 

‘ A more common or economical substance 
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sould not be conceived than the tattered 
remains of our clothes, linen worn out and 
otherwise incapable of being applied to the 
least use, and of which the quantity every 
day increases. Nor could a more simple la- 
bour be imagined than a few hours tritura- 
tion by mills. The despatch is so great, that 
it has been observed by a French writer, that 
five workmen in a mill may furnish sufficient 
paper for the continued labour of three thou- 
sand transcribers. This was on the supposi- 
tion of the process being conducted upon the 
old system of hand labour, but by the im- 
proved system of our modern mills, where 
the paper is produced in a constant and re- 
gular sheet by a curious machine, instead of 
the workman making sheet by sheet sepa- 
rately, the quantity produced is infinitely 
greater.’ 

Mr. Hansard gives a detailed account of 
éarly printing and printers, a history of the 
Stationer’s Company, and an account of the 
various laws which have been passed respect- 
ing books and printing. He also notices the 
principal townsin England where printing was 
introduced at an early period. Ainong these, | 

*‘Moulsey, near Hingston, Surrey, was 
chosen by the puritanical party, as a secluded 
situation, for a private press, during the pe- 
riod when such numbers of scurrilous, snarl- 
ing, ridiculous pamphlets on both sides of | 
the question concerning ecclesiastical disci- 
pline, and religious rites and ceremonies, 
were dispersed throughout the nation ; but, 
as Ames says, it might well have many erraféa, 
for it was an erratic press; from Moulsey it 
nade a quick movement to Fawsley, in 
Northamptonshire; thence to Norton, and 

fterwards to Coventry ; from Coventry to 
Woolston, in Warwickshire, and from thence 
to Manchester, where it was discovered by | 
Henry, Earl of Derby, while printing “ More 
Work for the Cooper.” This probably put an 
end to its perambulations. It was often vi- 
sited by the messengers of the high commis- | 
sioners, who seized the offensive books; and | 
Sir Richard Knightly and Sir —— Wigston, | 
who were the owners of the concern, with the | 
printer and disperser, were deeply fined in 
tue Star Chamber.’ 

‘In an examination, which took place about | 
the year 1804, of a great mass of books and | 
papers, which had been found in the attics | 
and lofts of the House of Commons, many | 
of these kind of pamphlets were brought to | 
l xht, from which a selection was made of all 
that might anyways tend to elucidate the his- 
tory of the country, by the then speaker (Ab- 
bot), now Lotd Colchester, under the various 








The Astrologer of the Nineteenth Ceutury ; | of the life of any individual. 
or, the Master Key of Futurity and Guide | good-naturedly enough at the wild gos 


to Ancient Mysterves, being a complete Sys- 

tem of Occult Phil sophy, embellished wit! 

coloured Plates, Horoscopes, Hieroglyphics, 
and Talismans. 8vo. pp. 572. London, 

1825. Knight and Lacey. 

Iw the infancy of science, astrology and as- 
tronomy were confounded, and thought mere- 
ly to relate to the causes, history, and indica- 
tions, of the appearances in the heavens; in 
the course of time the two studies were sepa- 
rated, and astrology became divided into two 
parts—natural astrology, which relates to 
prognosticating the state of the weather, and 
judicial astrology, the adepts in which pro- 
fess to predict, not only the fates, fortunes, 
and character of individuals, but even their 
occupations, as is the case in the volume be- 
fore us, in which the author states, in giving 
the nativity of Harris, the aeronaut, that ‘ he 
was by trade a cabinet-maker, which circum- 
stance is shown by Mercury and Venus con- 
joined in Taurus, the sign of the earthly tri- 
gon.’ 

In regard to the antiquity of astrology, it is 
difficult to fix it. The author of The Astrologer 
of the Nineteenth Century says, * there can be 
very little ground for doubting butthat Joseph, 
in Egypt, then the chief seat of learning, was 
enabled, by his skill in astrology, to acquire 
the favour of Pharaoh, by providing for the 
emergencies of the Egyptian state, in the 
manner recorded in Holy Writ.’ We have 
not seen the nativity of Joseph; but, if we 
may judge from the affair of Potiphar’s wife, 
we should say that Venus had nothing to do 
with it. 


Some writers state, that astrology ori-: 


ginated in a barbarous age, while others 





consider it as a sort of aberration from 
astronomy, and consequently of much later 
date. Aristotle, Ptolemy, and Cicero, as- 
cribe the origin of astrology to the Egyptians 
and Babylonians, while Lucian contends 
that both these nations and the Lybi- 
ans borrowed it from the Ethiopians. As- 
trology, however, we suspect, has its best 
claim to antiquity among the bramins in In- 


| dia, or the Chinese, with whom it seems co- 


eval with their history. 

The Romans and the Arabians were also 
attached to astrology; and, to come to a less 
remote period, we may observe that it pre- 
vailed much in England during the middle 
ages, when predictions of a general deluge or 
conflagration might injure the false prophet, 
but did not affect the imagined infallibility 
of the art. 

Of late years astrology has not been very 





heads of state papers, records, parliamentary 


speeches, &e. forming between eighty and | 


Minety invaluable volumes, which are pre- 
served in the speaker's gallery; the remainder 
were again consigned to their old receptacles.’ 

We shall return to this volume in our 


next; in the mean titme we must observe, | ment which must have rendered the expense | ence; because they 


that it is rich in einbellishments and illustra- 
tions; many of the wood-cuts, particularly 
the portraits, are beautifully executed ; but 
we do not admire Mr. Hansard’s taste in 


Sadia paper, 
“tured for the purpoie. 


_that its advocates have not been idle; and it 


| 
| us is published with ad 


| of producing it very considerable. 
We have little doubt that this work will 


| 
| meet the lash of many learned and acute | 


} 


| critics, and we cannot but reprehend the pre- | 


rinting them on thick, tinted, and glazed | sumption of any man who will pretend, | Astrology—where a clear statement is 
although it has been manufac- | through his peculiar mode of reading the | the principles and theory thereof, we 


| 
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ee” 
We can laugh 
the advocates for ghosts, and pity the tars 
that can prefer the story of Der F reischiite, 
however highly wrought, to the development 
of elegant facetious comedy, or the more lof 
and sublime pathos of tragedy. With these 
feelings, it is quite impossible to treat the 
work before us with seriousness, but we are 
willing to confess that it has afforded us some 
amusement. Its very appearance is suff. 
cient to excite curiosity, and likely to obtain 
for it many readers, not only among the light 
and romantic, but even among those who might 
be willing to condemn it without perusal. The 
author displays considerable talent in advo 
cating the cause he has espoused, and has, 
perhaps, written more ably in its defence than 
any of his predecessors; for instance, he says, 

‘ It has been well observed by an eminent 
writer, Dr. Johnson, that—*“‘ there are some 
men of narrow views and grovelling concep. 
tions, who, without the instigation of personal 
malice, treat every new attempt as wild and 
chimerical; and look upon every endeavour 
to depart from the beaten track as the rash 
effort of a warm imagination, or the glittering 
speculation of an exalted mind, that may 
please and dazzle for a time, but can produce 
no real or lasting advantage. 

‘« These men value themselves upon a 
perpetual scepticism, believing nothing but 
their own senses, upon calling for demon- 
stration where it cannot possibly be obtained, 
and, sometimes, upon holding out against it 
when it is laid before them: upon inventing 
arcuments against the success of any new un- 
dertaking, and, where arguments cannot be 
found, upon treating it with contempt and 1- 
dicule. 

‘Such have been the most formidable 
enemies of the greatest benefactors of the 
world; for their notions and discourse are s0 


‘agreeable to the lazy, the envious, and the t- 


morous, that they seldom fail of becoming 
popular, and directing the opinions of man- 
kind.” 

‘ The enemies of astrology are precisely o! 


has been hitherto considered only “as an ex 
piring lion, which every ass might kick with 
impunity,” it is probable that the doctrines | 


short of contumely by the prejudi 
thereof: as an instance of which, I need ony 
refer to the various encyclopedias of the pi 





ostensibly put forward, but we are assured | 


argues great confidence in the number of its | but which these dogmati 


votaries, when a work like the volume before | ¢ 
ecree of embellish- | to follow in descanting upon any 


sent day, the whole of which, with ong ¢& 
‘ception only,* have thought proper to decry 
| the science—but, forsooth, without giving 4 
| single principle on which it 1s founded-+ 
| most excellent way, surely, to explode ! 


| theory, which is above their comprehension: 
‘cal heroes of cmt 
dare 


ism upon ancient learning would not © 
other s* 
would have to defent 
themselves from the satire of some living au 
thor. ‘“ The dead,” however, “tell no tales, 


e 
and these heroes of encyclopediac inyst 7 


. icle 
* <The Encyclopedia Londinensis, 
given 
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| sfars, to be able to reveal the minute events the readei's attention.’ 


the stamp here described ; and as the science | 


have advanced may be treated with nothing | 
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trow well that there has been but one au- 


thor who has treated of the science methodi- | the professors of all other science? He alone, | 


cally for nearly half a century. Now, did 


these wiseacres really know the method to be 
effectually pursued, in exploding any science 


devoid of truth, or had they any skill to de- | 
cypher these celestial arcana, they would take | 
at least some half-a-dozen nativities of living | 


characters, and having laid down the rules of | 
the astral science, they would prove their | 


truth or evasion, by comparing them with 
the lives and fortunes of the persons whose 
genitures were under research. This would 
be the most impartial, and, indeed, the only 
method of convincing mankind that astrology 
jsadelusion. But no; these persons either 
have never sufficiently learned the rudiments 
of the science to do this, or, if they have, are 
afraid to adopt a method which would cer- 
tainly cover them with confusion and ob- 
loquy. And I will here challenge them, one 
and all, to produce a single nativity, where 
the rules I have laid down for the edification 
of the young student have once failed. Let 
us, therefore, hear no more of astrology being 


| 
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to gainsay the superiority he possesses over | 


of all other students, can, with propriety, | 
adopt the words of Milton :— ! 
‘*« [nto the heav'n of heav’ns I have presum'd, 

An earthly guest, and drawn empyreal air.” 

‘The fates have decreed his destiny; the 
horoscope of his fortunes is fixed, and unal- | 
terable as the laws of the universe (subjéct 
only to divine control) ; and, while absorbed | 
in contemplation of those celestial orbs, whe- 
ther fixed or erratic, benign or malevolent, | 
he alone can be resigned in all things to that 
which he has foreseen, and is the only true | 
philosopher that, like the eagle, can soar in 
the meridian brightness of the sun of science, | 
leaving all others, at an immeasurable and al- ' 
most infinite distance, to grope their way 
amidst paths of theoretic darkness, or the 
glimmering of erudite scepticism. 

‘To the clemency, and perhaps lustre_ 
of the stars, the whole vegetable kingdom | 
may owe, for aught we know, much of its | 
growth and richness; and our waters would | 
instantly become stagnant and putrid, but for 


| 


| 
’ ; 
a futile science, for not only has it a founda- | the moon, who presides as mistress of the | 
tion as stable as the universe, but it has been | great deep, ruling the ebbing and the flowing 


the admired study of the most renowned 
poets, lawgivers, statesmen, orators, and 
sages, of all nations and in all ages. And, 
as a further proof thereof, [ have selected, 
from amongst several thousand genitures, 


——————— 


| 


those of the most celebrated characters, most | 


of which are either now living, or have had 
their lives and actions exposed to tlie test of 
public opinion ; and the authenticity of which 
cannot be doubted by the most fastidious 


At the same.time, they afford matter of much | press, and regulate our atmosphere ina thou- 
curious investigation to the philosophical in- | sand different ways ! 


qairer, for if astrology continue to gain 
ground amongst the fashionable, in propor- 
tion to what it has done, since the publica- 
tron of the first editiun of this work, it will 
soon become not only highly popular, but 
will form a most conspicuous feature in the 
system of learning, as taught at the universi- 
tits—where this work has been most exten 
sively patronised. 

‘The science of phrenology has become al- 
Most universally believed ; but what are the 
doctrines of phrenology, when compared to 
those of astrology? For not only can the 
astrologer discern the moral and intellectual 
faculties and propensities to a far greater 
dcety than the phreuologist, but he can fore- 
see each particular event of life, and can dis- 
Cover the exact period when these propensi- 
les, either good or evil, will be called into 
action. He can most assuredly read “ Hea- 
ven Golden Alphabet ;” and in the brigit 
‘Configurations of fortunate stn rs, orthe lower- 
ing shades of hostile irradiations, he foresees, 

an unerring eye, the different prospects, 
&3 they individually appear in the vista of fu- 
urity; thus possessing a knowledge which, 

' all others, approaches the nearest to divi- 
ho even as the science itself is, of all others, 
"repeat and beautiful. Even astro- 
inf Y, without the sister science of siderial 

uence, is but a “ casket without a jewel, 
“Md presents but a mighty combination of 
mbers and nothingness. Who, then, shall 
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of the tides, as well as cheering our darkest | 
nights by her silver beams. 

‘ Who is not susceptible of the heat of the 
sun, and perceives not the firmament so be- 
spangled with shining orbs, in beauteous con- 
cert and variety? These immense globes 
consist of matter altogether above our com- 
prehension. And who can tell but ail the 
worlds in our system may habitually elicit 
such powers in their evolutions as afect, 1in- 








There is not a fact | 
more plain than planetary influence dver the | 
animal frame ; for, doubtless, the human con- | 
stitution is as sensible of super-mundane 
agency as any other body of equal magnitude | 
on the surface of our giobe; and as ours is 
only the part of a system, it cannot but share | 
in the laws of the whole. To prove this 
grand link between celestial and terrestial 
objects, and to establish its theory, is the aim 
of astrology, and which invariably leads its | 
votary to “ look through nature up to nature’s | 
God,” and to solve the grand mysteries of the | 
universe. 

‘Such are the advantages of this celestial | 
science; and lest some may accuse me of 
anonymously defending what I would other- | 
wise publicly refuse to own, I have subjoined 
my real name and address, where those who 
thirst for this heavenly knowledge, and are 
desirous of drinking from the ‘* Wells of 
Science,” will meet with any information 
they may solicit, as it respects Astrology and 
the doctrine of the stars. R.C. Sara. | 

‘5, Castle Street, East, Oxford Road.’ 

We do not deem it necessary to enter into 
any refutation of the authors theory, he 
seems perfectly sane upon all subjects ex- 
cept the one of his admiration, not unlike 
Don Quixote and his chivalry. He has col- 
lected many marvellous stories and traditions, 
and, however much we may undervalue his 
labours, we have little doubt his book will be 
more sought jor at the circulating libraries 


a7€ to revile the astrologer ? who shall dare | than the best history the age can produce. 


hops, one pound of liquorice root, 


The Vintner's, Brewer’s, Spirit Merchant's, 
and Licensed Victualler’s Guide, containing 
the History, Theory, and Practice of ma- 
nufacturing Wiaes, Foreign and Dounestic, 
Malt Liquors, Cider, Spirits, C mpound:, 
&c. 12mo. pp. 388. London, 182%. 
Wetton. 

Tue work before us is stated to be from the 

pen of an experienced practical man, and if 

the receipts given in it are correct, which we 
have no reason to disbelieve, will be found 
very useful to those who prepare their own 

beverage: at the same time, some of its di- 


rections are so plain, that the most ignorant 


publican, inclined to act the rogue, will find 
a key to wealth at the expense of his custom- 
ers’ health, who may be gradually poisoned, 
by the rules of art here laid down, in the 


most palatable manner possible. 


The work commences with a brief and 
well-written history of wine, and when treat- 
ing upon the medication of wines, the writer 
remarks, forcibly enough, that ‘the proper 
management of the processes depends upon 
the experience and taste of the niaker ;'—and 
a little further on, he says,—* Many of the 
processes followed in imparting colour, fla- 
vour, strength, &c. to wines, are unknown to 
the public, and confined to the cellars of the 
manufacturer or the merchant. The general 
principles, however, are sufficiently obvious. 
The roughness and colour of red wives are de- 
rived, as we formerly stated, from the husks 
of the fruit; and when it is wished to impart 
these qualities in a higher degree, the manu- 
facturers sometimes mix a certain portion of 
wild and high-coloured grapes with the other 
fruit. At other times, various astringent and 
coloured drugs are employed, as catechu, 
kino, logwood, &ce 3 popular ingredients are 
the juices of sloes or elderberries. The chips 


| of oak and beech wood are also employed. 
| With respect to yellow tints, these can be all 


accuratcly imitated by means of burnt sugar.’ 
The author gives many useful receipts for 


| making cordials and preparing spirits, and 


ample directions for brewing all kinds of 
malt liquor. He recommends to all judicious 
publicans, as a very important matter of eco- 
nomy to keep a good stock of table beer in 
his cellar which may be obtained at two shil- 
lings per barrel. In the brewing of porter, he 
makes 4 distinction between porter and Lon- 
don porter, and as the mode of fabricating 
these articles may b> generally interesting, 
we copy the directions :- 

© To brew three Barrels of Porter.—Take 
one quarter of high-dried malt, with one or 
two pecks of patent malt; mash in the same 
manner as directed for beer. Add the fol- 
lowing ingredients: eight pounds of good 
two 
pounds of Spamish juice, half a pound of 
ground ginger, one pound of salt, eight 
ounces of hartshorn shavings, and four ounces 
of porter extract.’ 

* London Porter.—For five barrels. —Eight 
bushels of malt ; mash at twice, with a suffi- 
cient quantity of water; add im the boiling 


from eight to twelve pounds of hops, six 
r>?» 


pounds of treacle, moist suzar sixteen pounds 
(one half of which is usually made into essen- 
tia bina, and the other. into colour’, half an 
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' 
ounce of capsicum, two ounces of Spanish li- 


quorice, one ounce of linseed, a quarter of an 
ounce each of cinnamon and heading ; cool, 
and add yeast one or two gallons; when it 
has got a good head, cleanse it with ginger, 
three ounces, and cocculus indicus one ounce; 
then barrel and finish the working ; fine with 
isinglass or hartshorn shavings.’ 

From the cellaring and management de- 
partment, in which there is sufficient infor- 
mation to excite disgust and indignation, we 
copy the following :— 

‘ By the present law of this country, no- 
thing is allowed to enter into the composition 
of beer, except maltand hops. As long ago 
as the reign of Queen Anne, brewers were 
forbid to mix sugar, honey, Guinea pepper, 
essentia bina, cocculus indicus, or any other 
unwholesome ingredient in beer, under a cer- 
tain penalty ; from which we may infer, that 
such at least was the practice of some; and 
writers, who profess to discuss the secrets of 
the trade, mention most of these, and some 
other articles, as essentially necessary. The 
essentia bina is sugar boiled down to a dark 
colour, and empyreumatic flavour. [3room 
tops, wormwood, and other bitter plants, 
were formerly used to render beer fit for 
keeping, before hops were introducel into 
this country; but are now prohibited to be 
used in beer made for sale. 

‘Capsicum and grains of paradise are 
used to give a pungent taste to weak beer, 
but concentrated tinctures are mostly used ; 
and ginger, coriander seed, and orange peel 
are used to flavour it; besides these, opium, 
cocculus indicus, nux vomica, tobacco, and 
extract of poppies, are used to increase the 
intoxicating quality. Quasia is employed 
instead of hops as a bitter, but as tis does 
not precipitate the mucilage, the beer soon 
grows muddy, unless kept very cool.’ 

Notwithstanding the illegality of the prac- 
tice, we find the following poisonous instruc- 
tions for making the essence of porter :— 

‘Boil one pound of Spanish liquorice in 
one gallon of water, till it is dissolved ; add 
one pound of extract of gentian root, and four 
ounces of black extract, soften them along 
with the liquorice ; boil an ounce of capsi- 
cum in a quart of water a quarter of an hour, 
strain it off, and add the liquor to the other 
ingredients ; then take ten pounds of treacle, 
and a table spoonful of heading, mix all well 
together, iol make up to two gallons with 
stale beer. This quantity will convert a butt 
of weak beer into good porter, and in pro- 
portion, any smaller quantity ; to give it age, 
add one pound of sulphuric acid, carefully 
mixed in two quarts of water, in which four 
ounces of alum have been dissolved, stirring 
it well in. 

‘Ifthe black extract cannot be obtained, 
get one pound of good cocculus indicus in 
powder, and boi it an hour in two gallons 
cf water, strain it off clear, and add the li- 
quor to the other ingredients, instead of the 
black extract. 

‘Should the beer appear to want body, 
boil half a pound of linseed in two gallons of 
water haif an hour, strain it off through a 
cloth, and add to the butt, mixing it well. In 
Grawing, Manage itas your judgment directs.’ 





This method of converting weak beer is a 
fine corollary to the recommendation for 
keeping a good stock of the two-shilling a 
barrel stuff before mentioned. The great 
duty of ten shillings a barrel paid upon por- 
ter is no doubt a strong inducement to many 
dealers to destroy the wholesomeness of Lon- 
don’s general beverage, and this considera- 
tion alone forms a powerful argument for the 
repeal of a tax so injurious in its operation 
upon the vital interests of the community. 
With respect to the book itself, it is certainly 
well written, well arranged, and contains 
some useful tables, showing the difference 
between the old and new measures, but it is 
published at an extravagant price. 





The Literary Souvenir ; or, Cabinet of Poetry 
and Romance. Edited by Avaric A. 
Watts. London, 1826. Hurst, Robin- 
son, and Co. 


| ALrHouGn this is only the second volume of 


the Literary Souvenir, yet the sale and popu- 
larity of the first was so extensive as to render 
it unnecessary we should say it is one of 
those annual periodicals which have lately 
been introduced into this country at this 
season of the year. The Literary Souvenir 
before us is indeed a charming work, and is 
calculated to gratify the fair sex by its ele- 
gance; the artist and the connoisseur by the 
splendour of its embellishments; the man of 
letters by the intrinsic merit of articles, from 
authors of great eminence; and the general 
reader by its pleasing variety. The editor, 
Mr. Watts, a gentleman of acknowledged 
poetical talents, good taste, and extensive 
connexions, has been peculiarly fortunate in 
enlisting such an array of talent as would 
give a very high character to any work to 
which its possessors contributed. Among 
the men of letters who have furnished articles 
in the present volume of the Literary Sou- 
venir we find Delta, one of the cleverest 
writers in Blackwood’s Magazine; Hogg, 
the Ettrick shepherd, who supplies some 
half dozen articles; Archdeacon Wrangham ; 
Montgomery ; the Author of Gilbert Earle ; 
Mrs. Hemans; Miss Landon; Mrs. M. 
Howitt, the Quaker poet ; Galt; Campbell : 
Southey ; Milman; Coleridge; Miss Mit- 
ford; Clare, the Northamptonshire peasant ; 
Bowring ; Wiffen; Bernard Barton; the 
Rev. W. L. Bowles; and, ‘ though last, not 
least, in our dear love,’ the editor, Mr, Alaric 
A. Watts. ; 

The great merit these pieces, both in prose 
and verse possess, and it is really great, 1s 


equal, if not excelled, in graphic embellish- 


ments; many of the engravings are executed 
from original paintings and drawings by 


some of the most eminent artists of the day, 
‘ina style, which, allowing for their diminu- 


tive size, are of surpassing excellence. The 
manner, indeed, in which a large portion of 
scenery is compressed in so small a space, as 


‘in the engraving of Richmond Hill, by E. 


Goodall, from a drawing by J. M. W. Tur- 
ner, can only be duly appreciated, by look- 
ing at it through a magnifier. Of the ten 
plates, the whole of which are drawn and 
executed by artists of the most distinguished 
eminence, thete is not one that pleases us 


—_ 
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so much as the Rivals, engraved by W, 
Finden, from a picture by C. R. Leslie. 
We never recollect seeing an engraving on 
the same scale displaying so much skill, 
beauty, and delicacy. The other plates 
also possess very great merit, and the work 
is altogether, whether we consider the author, 
artist, or publisher, produced with great ]j- 
berality and good taste. The graphic part of 
the work it is not easy to describe; and we 
can afford no example of its skilful execy- 
tion; we can, however, afford our readers 
an opportunity of judging of its literary 
merits, and this we shall do at once, pre- 
mising only that, in addition to the ten en- 
gravings, there are two pages of autographs 
including the autographs of some of the 
most eminent characters of ‘the age. The 
first we shall select is a literary curiosity—a 
tribute to the talents, if not to the virtues of 
Lord Byron, by the Rev. Mr. Bowles, who 
had some sevese sparring with his lordship, 
when living, as to Pope and his moral cha- 
racter. Itis entitled— 


‘ CHILDB HAROLD'S LAST PILGRIMAGE. 
By the Rev. W. Lisle Bowles. 
‘So ends Childe Harold his last pilgrimage! 
Above the Malian surge he stood, and cried 
“‘ Liberty ! and the shores, from age to age 
Renowned, and Sparta’s woods and rocks, 
replied 

“‘Liberty!” But a spectre, at his side, 

Stood mocking :—and its dart uplifting high 

Smote him:—he sank to earth in life’s fair 
pride: 

Sparta! thy rocks echoed another cry, 

And old Llissus sighed—** Die, generous exile, 

die !” 

¢T will not ask sad Pity to deplore 
His wayward errors who thus early died: 
Still less, Childe Harold, now thou art no 

more, 
Will I say aught of genius misapplied, 
Of the past shadows of thy spleen or pride :— 
But f will bid the Arcadian cypress wave, 
Pluck the green laurel from Peneus’ side, 
And pray thy spirit may such quiet have, 
That not one thought unkind be murmured o'er 
thy grave. 


‘So ends Childe Harold his last pilgrimage '— 
Ends in that region—in that land renowned, 
Whose mighty genius lives in glory’s page, 
And on the Muses’ consecrated ground,— 
His pale cheek fading where his brows were 

bound 
With their unfading wreath ! I will not call 
The nymphs from Pindus’ piny shades pro- 
found, 
But strew some flowers upon thy sable pall, 
And follow to the grave a Briton’s funeral, 


‘Slow move the plumed hearse, the mourning 
train, 
I mark the long procession with a sigh, 
Silently passing to that village fane 
Where Harold, thy forefathers mouldering 
lie .—— 
Where sleeps that mother, who, with tearful 
eye, 
Pondering the fortunes of thy onward road, 
Hung o’er the slumbers of thine infancy 5 
Who here released from every human lon 
Receives her long-lost child to the same ¢@ m 
abode. 


‘Bursting Death’s silence—could that motber 
speak, 
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When first the earth is heaped apon thy | ness in the upper part, their delicate grada- | may as well relate them in this place. Afte™ 


head, , 
In thrilling, but with hollow accent weak, 
She thus might give the welcome to the 
dead ;— 
« Here rest my sOn with me ;—the dream is 
fled :— 
The motley mask and the great coil are o’er : 
Welcome to me and to this wormy bed, 
Where deep forgetfulness succeeds the roar 
Of earth, and fretting passions waste the heurt 
no more. 


‘Here rest!—On all thy wanderings peaee 
repose, 

After the fever of thy toilsome way ; 

No interruption this long silence knows ; 

Here no vain phantom lead the soul astray : 

The earthworm feeds on his unconscious 

prey; - 

Here both shall sleep in peace till earth and 

sea 

Give up their dead, at that last awful day, 

King, Lord, Almighty Judge! remember me ; 
And may Heaven's mercy rest, my erring child, 

on thee.”” 

The next piece we shall quote is from the 
Italian, by Archdeacon Wrangham, and is 
entitled — 

‘LOVE AND SPRING. j 
‘Thy flowers,” one day, cried Love to Spring, 

“Scarcely survive their blooming ; 

Fleet one short month, frown one dark sky, 

They in their very cradle die.” 

“The taunt too true,” sweet Spring retorted, 

As in her bower, all bloom, she sported ; 
“And will the joy thy reign discloses 

Flourish longer than my roses ?””’ 


The Literary Souvenir contains some good 
Scotch tales by Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, 
and a fragment by Galt; we shall, however, 
not dwell on these, but quote a tale by the 
author of Gilbert Earle, entitled— 

THE TWO PICTURES. 
‘ Alike, but oh! how different!’ 
WORDSWORTH. 


‘When I was at Florence, I do not care to | 
mention how many years ago, I was one day 


lounging in the gallery, thinking how vastly 
different the Medicean Venus was from my 
beau-ideal of female beauty ; when in one of 
the less frequented rooms, and in a situation 
hot eminently conspicuous, my eye chanced 
to light upon a picture, which at once rivetted 
its gaze, and on which it—I may say —feasted 
for several weeks afterwards. It was a half 
length, and consisted of a single figure—the 


hineteen to twenty-one years of age. 
was dressed in a low gown of puce-coloured 
velvet, without lace or tucker of any kind 
intervening between it and the skin of clear 
pearl-like whiteness, against which it ap- 
peared in strong and remarkable relief. In 
& centre, however, the boddice, according 
tothe mode of the period, seemed in some 
gree to rise, so as just to give to view a 
Small portion of very delicate lace, yet not in 
Sufficient quantity to fall over upon the vel- 
vet. Immediately below this a diamond 
ornament was placed, which was matched 
Y two others that formed the loops to the 
‘hort sleeves, from beneath which appeared 
arms of a symmetry and whiteness it would 
be idle to attempt to paint with only descrip- 
Uon for my pencil. Their fine rounded ful- 








tion to the wrists, and the beautiful hands 
which terminated them, were, indeed, among 
the most conspicuous parts of the picture, 
inasmuch as the person represented was in 
the act of drawing a golden bodkin, headed 
with diamonds, from her hair, which was 
falling in profusion over her shoulders. In 
her right hand she held the bodkin, whilst her 
left was employed in throwing back from her 
face the hair which, in falling, had crowded 
to cover it. The colour of the hair, and ge- 
neral complexion of the face (of its character 
I shall have occasion to speak more particu- 
larly hereafter), were by no means Italian; 
though from the name, both of the person 
painted and of the painter, I concluded that 
the former must have beenso. The catalogue 
gave it as Ritratta d’ Acatua Lanzr; and 
added, as the name of the painter, that of one 
ofthe immediate successors of Titian. The 
piece, indeed, had all the richness of colour- 
ing of that celebrated school. The brows 
and eye-lashes were of a deeper tint of the 
same colour; and the latter were, or, from 
their length appeared to be, darker than the 
former. T'rom the action, and, moreover, 
the position of the figure, as well as from the 
corner of a toilet-table which the artist had 
introduced, it seemed to me that the moment 
represented was just after she had retired to 
her chamber for the night; and that the 
withdrawing the golden bodkin frum the hair 
was the first act of beginning to undress. 
The figure was standing, and apparently from 
the direction of the eyes, before a mirror; but 
this was not represented in the picture. 

“As the hair showered down in the lux- 
uriance of its brilliant beauty, the face was 
lighted with a radiant smile, as if of conscious 
triumph in the pride and profusion of loveli- 


ness, which added to that very loveliness, of 


which it was at once the effect and the indi- 
cation. It showed, indeed, infinite taste on 
the part of the painter to have chosen such a 
moment and action; and to have rendered 
them to such advantage, and yet with so 
much truth. The fine form blooming into 
the ripeness of womanly beauty ;—the dress 
relieving the perfect and admirable expression 
of which I have spoken ;—the smile which 
showed the eye more bright, and the rich lips 
parting like a bursting rose under its influ- 


! ence ;—the arms raised and bent ;—the fall- 
portrait of a young lady of, apparently, from | 
She 


/each individual beauty to the greatest indi- 


ing waves of hair ;—all served to present 


vidual advantage ;—and yet combined into 
a whole so exquisite, that one would have 
thought that every merit of detail must have 
been sacrificed to procure it. 

‘ I was so struck with this enchanting pic- 
ture that I believe upwards ofan hour elapsed 
before I moved from before it. Day after 
day, I used to repair to the gallery, and pass- 
ing by everything else without pausing, was 
accustomed to seat myself directly opposite 
to it, sometimes for hours. Yet it was notas 
a painting—that is as a work of art—that it 
gave me such extreme delight; but as the 
personification of the most lovely of created 
things—a truly beautiful woman. 
picture acquired, from subsequent circum- 
stances, additional interest in my eyes. 


But this | 





I had been about a week in the daily habit 
of passing some time in the contemplation o 
this enchanting object, I perceived that [ had 
a companion in my observations, a painter 
who was copying the picture. I was pleased 
that he should have had the good taste to 
single out my favourite for the exercise of his 
talents; and I used to take pleasure in 
watching the progress of his work. I soon 
perceived, however, that he was not merely 
copying the original. His canvas was quite 
of a different shape, being oblong, and large 
enough to contain more figures if necessary. 
It seemed, indeed, that it did contain them, 
or something else; for the figure of Agatha 
Lanzi, being drawn at one end of the can- 
vass, above one half of it was covered with 
a cloth, as though to conceal from the sight 
of loungers, like myself, what was repsesented. 
thereupon. Neither was the figure of Agatha 
Lanzi in the same position as in the original 
picture. Her right hand, indeed, still held 
the bodkin, but it was firmly clutched; and 
the arm was uplifted, as though in the act to 
strike. The left arm was extended before 
her, at about the length of the shoulder, in 
an attitude of caution. The hair still flowed 
down the back ; but it was plainly parted on 
the brow, and tied together immediately upon 
the neck behind. This was all that 1 could 
at the moment discover of the intentions of 
the artist; for the figure was only sketched 
in, all the fitting up was yet to be added. 

‘If I was curious as to the cause of this 
singular discrepancy from the original pic- 
ture, as well as to what the cloth might con- 
ceal, the painter appeared to be nearly 
as much so with regard to my perseverance 
in coming to gaze so frequently upon the 
same object, and the evident interest I took 
in everything concerning it 

‘One day he entered into conversation 
with me. After a few observations of a ge- 
neral nature, he said he supposed [ was a 
great connoisseur of the arts, by the frequency 
of my visits to the gallery, and the surprising 
interest I appeared to take in painting. I 
answered, as was perfectly true, that [ had 
no knowledge whatever of painting, as an 
art; and that I took interest in it more from 
its results, in the beauties both of form and 
colour to which it was capable of giving life 
and permanence, than from any knowledge 
of its principles, or skill in tracing them in 
its production. For instance, [ continued, 
“IT come here every day to gaze upon that 


| picture,” pointing to the portrait of Agatha 


Lanzi, “ not from admiration of it as a work 
of art, though I believe it to possess great 
merit as such, but simply because it is a vivid 
and life-like representation of as dignified and 
exquisite female beauty as my eye ever rested 
upon. It is as such that I admire it, as such 
that I remain fcr hours in this gallery with 
my eyes fixed intensely uponit. I admire 
all beauty, and human beauty, and female 
beauty more especially ; and I admire paint- 
ing for the sake of the charms it is enabled 
to embody. I say that I believe that portrait 
to possess merit as a work of art; and my 
reasons are these: it appears to me to bea 


I} perfect representation of a most lovely wo- 
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man: I do not know the means by which | had not forgotten our conversation 10 the | would, in all probability, have proved not (6 Abi 
that perfection has been attained; but I know | gallery some weeks before, to come and | very intelligible to a foreigner.’ Having | broke ot 
that it isthere. I know that nature has been | breakfast with him the next day, that I might | thus spoken, the painter handed me a ma- very gre: 
naturally rendered. If there were any fault | look at it. nuscript, of which the following is a transla- son fled 
in the drawing, or the colouring, unless it ‘I availed myself of his invitation, and | tion:— ‘“ Convent of —-——-, 1535, father. 
were very glaring indeed, I should scarcely | found him to be a man of considerable in-} _‘ “ My friends have often wondered why, | kept wil 
be able to point out what and where it was; | formation and accomplishment, as it re- when, after many crosses and disappoint- dead of 
but I should know that there was something | spected matters entirely unconnected with | ments, I was at length united to the chosen to gathe 
there which rendered the portraiture less real | his art. He possessed, in reality, a large | lover of my youth and heart, we should, at had died 
and perfect: I should have to apply to you, | portion of that enthusiasm and poetry of feel- | the end of one short year, have separated— of the ¢ 
sir, or to one of your brethren, to point out | ing to which so many of his brethren affect | he to go to the wars, and I to bury myself in empty st 
to me the real cause; but I should equally | to lay claim. He had some literary cultiva-| this convent. I therefore write this, that, their co: 
sce and feel the effect without being con- | tion, and strong literary tastes. After we had | after my death, they may know the real truth all, and 
scious of it.” breakfasted, he took me into his painting- | concerning these mysterious passages, and they app 

‘The artist replied, that from whatever} room. The picture, which was the object of | that those who may be tempted, likeme,may | sounded 
principles or impressions 1 had judged, I was | my intense curiosity, was leaning on the easel. hereby take warning from my fate. out with 
correct in my deduction; the portrait I had | It represented the interior of a bed-chamber, ‘ Above all things, it has been bitter to And the 
been speaking of, was a very noble and ex- | richly furnished after the fashion of the six- | my soul, that, whilst I bore the guilt of the out, with 
quisite painting. “It is also,” he continued, | teenth century. The lamp burned upon a blackest crime upon my conscience, I should stopped 
“the portrait of a most lovely creature, and I } side-table, and shed a strong light upon the have received the praises of the world, as a were Ca 
do not wonder, sir, that, an admirer of beauty | hed. Upon it lay a man, young and well- | dutiful daughter, and a virtuous and devoted pits wit 
as you describe yourself to be, you should be looking, asleep. Agatha Lanzi was near it} wife. It has been the horror of the shame ception. 
struck with it even to the degree you have | also; she knelt upon it with one knee; her that must have attended the acknowledgment them, an 
inentioned, Agatha Lanzi was indeed avery | arm was upraised with the long gold dia- of how vile and guilty a thing was thus che- and in d 
remarkable woman: may [ inquire, sir, what ; mond-headed bodkin, which I easily recog- | rished and caressed, that has hitherto restrain- ‘Tn 
character you would be inclined to give to | nised in her hand, as if about to pierce the | ed the confession which has so often trem- that my 
those very lovely features and that exquisite | sleeper to the heart. The artist had taken | bled on my lips, and struggled for life and wedded 
form ?/”’ | great pains with the female figure, and had | utterance. plague fe 

‘“ By your asking me the question,’ I | succeeded far beyond my expectations. Aga- ‘© Tt is well known to all who are ac- | it was d 
replied, ‘‘ I conclude that her history ts a re- | tha was represented in a loose night-dress of | quainted with me, that in my early youthI | it was | 
markable one; but to judge from the picture | plain white ; her beautiful hair streamed | received the vows of Laurentio Gonsalvi; | dared te 
alone, 1 should say that the individual there | down her back, confined only by a ribbon | and that my heart acknowledged the influ- heli! I 
portrayed was a woman conscious of her | between the shoulders. Ter fut, as she | ence of his passion; that our love was per- | upon my 
beauty; Lut whose pride outweighed her | knelt upon the bed, was naked; the slipper | mitted until the accursed blight of avarice | «© Bu 
ranity so far, as to cause her to scorn the ap- | which had covered it having fallen to the | fell upon my parents’ hearts, and led them | touched ; 
plication of its power to any but lofty issues, | ground. The position of the uplifted arm | to wrench asunder those ties which no human | __ pass awa 
and persons worthy of her and it. For the | had caused the sleeve of the night-dress to | power could otherwise have unloosed; and “Or 
rest, I should conjecture thay she was a wo- | fall upwards, and displayed that exquisite | to rivet with fetters upon me a chain which revolving 
man of strong passions, who, when she had | arm considerably above the elbow. From | nothing but fetters could have held. This is my mind 
found a man worthy of her love, would lavish | the other shoulder the dress had also slipped. | the only palliation I have to offer for the ali the he 
it upon him with a fervour and fondness,and j In this and the beautiful bosom, with its pale | awful crime I have perpetrated; and in the slept so 
intensity, very rarely united, and almost as | blue veins branching across the white and | degree in which it lightens the load of guilt | bers wet 
seldom possessed separately. I think she | delicate skin, the artist had been peculiarly | from me, it .hrows it upon those who gave ‘Would, 
would not love any man who was unworthy | successful. The lips were compressed, as if | me birth. But, alas, it relieves me only. in lated; ar 
of her love; her prite would preserve her | with a strong mental effort of resolution; and | the smallest possible degree. They separated one blow 
from from this. I conceive she had talents | also as if to hold the breath, lest it should | me from the man I adored, and enforced my lamp sho: 
as well as passions,—talents of wit as well | fall upon the ear of the sleeper, and awaken | marriage with another. Let me be just. Talways | 
as of a graver and more exalted description. | him. Her dark blue eye was fixed with a| ‘ “ The Count Braschi, whose bride I be- me in ear 
1 think she was a warm and affectionate | melancholy expression of caution, sternness, | came, was young, accomplished, and might and what 
friend ; and further than this my practical | and even ferocity, upon the object about to | have been kind, but that I treated him with upheld m 
knowledge of the art of physiognomy dces | become her victim. How different from the | loathing and scorn; and tongues were not where | | 
not enable me to form an opinion.” | fine joyous smile of girlish consciousness of | wanting to tell him that it was all for the ‘It is b 

‘Tn some of your suppositions,” rejoined ! beauty so remarkable in the other picture ; | sake of Laurentio Gonsalvi. We had lived Orrather t 
the painter, ” you are undoubtedly correct. | and yet no great lapse of time could be sup- | together for something less than two yeals, from the | 
In others I bave no means of ascertaining | posed to have intervened. The figure before ; when Laurentio returned from travel. On proached 
how the fact was; but on an important trait | me was in the fulness of beauty—probably | my marriage with the count, he had gone upon the 
of character, as it respects that picture, you | about twenty-three years of age—certainly | abroad in order that he might avoid all op- side up te 
have pronounced no opinion at all; although, | not more! So soon initiated into all the | portunity of meeting me. But now he had strove to 
to speak the truth, I can scarcely wonder at | sorrows, and stormy and tempestuous pas- | returned, he encountered me in public ; and like a fou 
your omission. When my picture is finished, | sions of human life,—into its deepest and | saw that the light of a happy heart had left again ;—] 
sir—which, as you perceive, is not merely a | blackest crimes ! /my eyes; and he saw, too, that that heart was dead 
copy of the original—you shall, if you will ‘I turned to my friend, the painter, for his | was breaking. And we met 1 private, and * © Oh, 
honour me so far, give me your judgment | explanation. “I can give you the best,” | strong and bitter was the conflict; and the ment, wh 
upon it; and you shall then be made ac- | said he. ‘ Agatha’s own account of her own | temptation was almost greater than we could ore me! 
quainted with as much as has transpired of | conduct at the crisis which I have attempted | bear, But we did bear it—and we overcame that insta 
the history of Agatha Lanzi.” to represent. The subject of the picture is, | it—and we parted—but not for ever. Before me, but 

‘The painter, who wanted only to take the | indeed, taken from her confession, which has | we separated, we swore an oath, that if ever Proffered 
likeness of Agatha from this portrait, did not | been printed in a collection of similar pieces. | I became free, we would wed each aerate qetning a 
pursue his avocation much longer in the gal- | It chanced not long ago to fall under my | that neither of us would marry, unless with ered him 
lery. When he had obtained all he wanted, | observation, and as I recognised the name, | one another; and we invoked [eaven, a? and supp 
he took his piece home to finish. About a/ it gave me the first idea of this picture. I | all the saints, to give ear unto our oath; wt Prayer hac 
month afterwards he sent me word that it| have modernized the [talian for vou—for, | our hearts bore witness to it. And Laurent Utter a wo 
was completed ; and requested me, in care EF both in spelling and phraseology, the original / again went away--none knew whither. My usual 
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‘« About two months thereafter, the plague | 
broke out it the city, and the destruction was 
very great. Friend shunned friend; and the 
son fled from his subdued and _ perishing 
father. The streets were deserted, and all 
kept within their own houses ; save, at the 
dead of night, when the pest carts went round 
to gather together the corses of those who 
had died during the day. And the rumbling 
of the carts sounded dismally through the 
empty streets ; and the bells, that announced 
their coming, struck awe into the hearts of 
all, and despair into those of the dying. As 
they approached the door of each house, they 
sounded upon a bell three times, and called : 
out with a loud voice, ‘ bring out your dead.’ 
And then those who had dead brought them 
out, with their faces muffled, and their mouths 
stopped with medicat<d cloths; and the dead 
were carried away, and they were taken to 
pits without the city, prepared for their re- 
ception. The earth was then thrown in upon 
them, and all was done in haste, in silence, 
and in darkness. The time was very awful. 

‘Tn the wickedness of my heart, I wished 
that my husband might die, that I might be 
wedded to Laurentio Gonsalvi; but the 
plague fell upon the houses all around, where 
itwas dreaded, and passed over ours where 
it was prayed for. Yes! prayed for. I 
dared to breathe to Heaven this prayer of 
hell! I prayed that the plague might strike 
upon my husband, and that he might die. 

*“ But time waned, and he was still un- 
touched ; and I feared that the plague would 
pass away, and leave him whole. 

*“ One night, as I lay by his side, I was 
revolving these hopes and fears and wishes in 
my mind. I looked upon him as he lay ia 
ali the helplessness of profound repose. He 
slept so soundly and quietly, that his slum- 
bers were even as the slumbers of death. 
‘Would, oh, would that it were!’ I ejacu- 
lated; and then I added to myself, it is but 
one blow! and I looked around. The night 
lamp shone upon a golden bodkin, with which 
T always braided my hair. It had been given 
me in earlier and happier days. by Laurentio, 
and whatever dress I wore, that bodkin still 
upheld my hair. It now lay upon the toilet, 
where | had placed it when I had undressed. 
‘It is but one blow,’ repeated I to myself, 
orrather the evil one suggested to me. I arose 
from the bed and seized the bodkin. TI ap- 
proached the Count,—I knelt with one knee | 
upon the bed, and buried the bodkin in his 
side up to the eye! He gave one groan, and 
‘trove to rise; but the blood spouted forth 
like a fountain. He became weak,—TI struck 
again ;—he fell back ;—a few seconds and he 
Was dead ! 

*“ Qh, the horror that I felt at the mo- 
ment, when I beheld my victim dead be- 
ore me! Ages of pain passed over me at 
that instant. He would have been good to 
me, but I spurned him; I thrust back his 
Proffered kindnesses with every mark of 
Sathing and contempt; and now [ had mur- 

dered him! I knelt and prayed for succour 
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hold. 


blood has risen between me and Heaven!’ 


next object. 


plague, and to seek for medicines. 
too ready to face this danger; and when I 


myself, they yielded to it most willingly, and 
seemed to think that I did so as an atonement 


since our marriage. 

‘“ T announced that he grew worse; and 
towards the second night I declared him to 
be dead. I would not permit any of my 
people, as I said, to incur the danger of in- 
fection. 
—covered it completely with a shroud; and 
all this I did to the stale and bloody corse of 
that man, from whose touch, while living, [ 
recoiled as from the sting of an adder. 

‘“ Night came, and with it the pest carts 
and their bells, and the cry of ‘ bring out your 
dead ;’ and the Count was carried out by his 
men, with stopped mouths and averted faces ; 
and he was placed among the dead,—and | 
was free! 

‘« Yes, free! for detection did not reach 
me; no shadow of suspicion fell upon my 
name, 

‘ “ Tn six months I was Laurentio’'s bride! 
But ah how different were my feelings from 
what they would have heen had I been mar- 
ried to him in my years of innocence. Now 
guilt,—the guilt of blood,—was upon my 
soul. Its weight was as lead; its heat was 
as fire. 

‘* When we had been some time married, 
Laurentio could not but perceive the cloud 
which at times passed over me. He ques- 
tioned me concerning it in vain. He thought, 
I believe, that it was occasioned by the shock 
my young heart had received as Count 
Braschi’s wife. He strove by every means 
in his power to comfort and cheer me. Alas! 
the wound was deep hidden from the leech’s 
eye. low, then, could he heal it; yet he 
often probed it to the quick. 

* One day he asked me what had become 
of the golden bodkin he had given me in his 
first courtship? He said he had never seen 
it since we had been married, and smiling, 
added, he supposed I had given it to the 
Count. 


me for suffering my spirits to give way so 
much; and changed the conversation. 
‘«« About a week afterwards, I chanced to 


toire open. Laurentio, seeking some paper, or 
discoloured to the head with the indelible stain 


of human blood !—A terrible suspicion flashed 
across his bratn!—He rushed to me, he ques- 





and support; but 1 recollected what my last 


Prayer had been, and I found it impossible to | 
Ultera word. I took up my rosary to repeat } 
MY usual prayers: but-blood had spirted on | 


tioned me, and discovered all! 

‘* T cannot dwell upon the agony of this 
period! After the first burst of indignation, 
his anger subsided into a deep—a sorrowful 


he could not but observe it; he gently chided | 
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for the unkindness I had evinced towards him | 


I washed the blood from the body, | 


i 


be suddenly called away, and left my escru- | 


a pen, I know not which, found the bodkin, | 
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the beads, and caused them to slip from my | strain of condemnation, more dreadful to me 
* Yes,’ [ exclaimed, ‘ yes, indeed, his | than all the violence of 


passion which had 


preceded it. He would not, he said, he 


*“ To conceal what I had done was my | could not betray me; but neither would he 
I hid, as well as I could, every ever again take a foul and s 
thing that was stained with blood ;—covered | to his bosom and his bed. 
the body with the clothes, and went out of ; what my agonies of entreaty were. 
the chamber. at break of day, to spread a re- | termination was irrevocable 
port that the Count had been taken with the never to meet again. 
I well | battle. 
knew that none of our domestics would be | be so long.” ’ 


potted murderess 

I ueed not say 
His de- 
We parted 
He fell in his first 
I am still here; but I feel I shall nct 


‘“ You see, sir,” said the painter, turning 


declared my intention of watching by him | to meas he closed the last leaf of the manu- 


script, “ you see, sir, she indeed loved a man 
worthy of her love—more than worthy of it. 
She had, indeed, strong passions ; but hatred 
was included in the number! That was the 
omission of which I spoke.” ’ 

The poet Campbell appears so frequently 
before the public, either as orator, poet, or 
critic, that a production from his pen ts no 
novelty ; but as he has not always lately ap- 
peared to so much advantage as in the Sou- 
venir, we shall quote his contribution, entt- 
tled— 

* TRAPFALOAR., 
By Thomas Campbell, Esq. 
‘When Frenchmen saw, with coward art, 

The assassin shot of war 
That pierced Britannia’s noblest heart, 

Aud quenched her brightest star, 


‘Their shout was heard—they triumphed now 
Amidst the battle’s roar, 

And thought the British oak would bow, 
Since Nelson was no more. 


‘But fiercer flamed old England's pride, 
And—mark the vengeance due, 

“ Down, down, insulting ship,” she crie4, 
“To death, with all thy crew ‘" 


‘So perish ye for Nelson's blood— 

If deaths like thine can pay 
For bluod so brave, or ocean wave 

Can wash that crime away.’ 

We know not by what chance Mr. Watts 
has gained possession of a piece, Stanzas for 
Music, by the Right Hon. R. B. Sheridar, 
which have escaped Moore and Mic. Kelly, 
but he has done it, and we insert them with- 
out further preamble. They are as follows : 


‘In yonder bower lies Pleasure sleeping, 
And near him mourns a bloomag maid; 

He will not wake, and she sits weeping ; 
When, lo! a stranger profters aid. 


| © His hurried step, and glance of fire, 


| 
| 
| 


The god of wishes wild declare :-— 
“ Come, Pleasure, wake |” exclaimed Desire, 
And Pleasure wikes to bless the fair. 


| © But soon the nymph, in evil hour, 


My agitation was so extreme, that | 


Desire, asleep, is doomed to view ; 

“Try, Pleasure, try,’ she cries, “ your power, 

And wake Desire, as he "woke you.” 

‘« Pond nymph, your prayer exceeds all mea- 
Bure ,j 
Distinct must each his power keep,— 
Desire must still awaken Pleasure, 

And Pleasure lull Desire asleep.” ’ 

As we intend to return to this very charm- 
ing volume, we shall not encroach further on 
its contents than by quoting another piece, 
which is by the editor: he might, perhaps, 
have expected to appear earlLer, but he cau 
scarcely complain, when he wowediately fol- 
lows Sheridan : the piece we select, which ww 
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not the best in the volume by the author, is 
very pretty; it is entitled — 
‘THE MAY-FLOWERS OF LIFE. 
Suggested by the author's having found a 
branch of May ina volume of Burns's po- 
ems, which had been deposited there by a 
friend several years before. 
By Alaric A. Watts, 
* Memorial frail of youthful years, 
Of hopes as wild and bright as they, 
Thy faint, sweet perfume wakens tears 
{ may not, cannot wish away! 
Tay withered leaves are as a spell 
To bring the sainted past before me ; 
And long-lost visions, loved too well, 
In a}l their truth restore me, 

‘Cold is her hand who placed thee here, 
Thou record sweet of Love and Spring. 
Ere life’s May-flowers, like thee, grew scre, 
Or Hope had waved her parting wing: 
When boyhood’s burning dreams were mine, 
And faney’s magic circlet crowned me; 

And love, when love is half divine, 
Spread its enchantments round me! 
‘How can I e’er foiget the hour 
When thou wert glowing on her breast, 
Vresh from the dewy hawthorn bower 
Vbat looked upon the golden west! 
She snatched thee from thy sacred shrine— 
A brighter fate she scarce couid doom thee— 
And bade a poet’s wreath be thine— 
Hlis deathless page entomb thee! 
«That hour is past—those dreams are fled-= 
Ties, sweeter, holier, bind me now ; 
And, if life’s first May-flowers are dead, 
its summer garland wreathes my brow! 
Sleep on, sleep on'—I1 would but gaze 
A moment on thy faded bluom ; 
Heave one wild sigh to other days, 
Then close thy hallowed tomb ! 





The Substance of a Journal during a Residence 
a? the Red River Colony, British North 
America, and frequent Excursions among 
the North American Indians wm 1820-23. 
By Joun West, M.A. 8vo. pp. 210. 
London, 1825. Secley and Co. 

‘Mr. West was chaplain tothe Hudson's 

Bey Company. a situation which gave him 

rood opportunities of gaining information on 

the subject of which his book treats. To 
ministers of the Gospel we have often been 
indebted foe a knowledze of remote countrics 
and their inhabitants, we need not instance 
the labours of the Jesuits in this way, In 

China and South America. Mr. West’s 

work contains much that 1s interesting re- 

lative to our settlement at the Red River 

Colony and the North West American In- 

dians. Tie subject acquires an additional 

interest from the circumstance that the place 
is the scene of Capt. Franklin's travels in his 
exploratory expedition. We have, however, 
only room for brief extracts. Of the Sioux 

Indians we are told :— 

‘The Sioux, hke the Tartars, sometimes 
offer water as a symbol of peace and safety 
to a stranger, or of pardon to an offender, 
which strongly corroborates the idea that they 
were originally from Asia. Some time ago 
I was informed by an officer, who had num- 
bers of them under his influence in the Ame- 
rican war, that a Sioux Indian was doomed 
to die for an offence which he had committed, 


and taking huis station before the tnbe, and 
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drawing his blanket over his face, in expec- 
tation of the fatal shot, the chief stepped for- 
ward and presented some water to him as a 
token of pardon, when he was permitted 
again to join the party. They consider it 
alse as a very bad omen, in common with 
the Tartars, to cut a stick that has been burnt 
by fire, and with them they consign every 
thing to destruction, though it be their canoe, 
as polluted, if it be sprinkled with the water 
of animals. And it is a remarkable fact, that 
the laws of separation and uncleanness, being 
forty days for a male child, and eighty fora 
female, observed by these Indians, exactly 
correspond with the Levitical law imposed 
upon the Jews in the birth of their children. 

‘They are truly barbarous, like the Indians 
in general, towards their captive enemies. 
The following circumstance, as related to me 
by an Indian woman, whom I married to 
one of the principal settlers, and who was a 
near relation to one of the women who was 
tomahawked by a war party of Sioux In- 
dians, some time ago, is calculated to fill the 
mind with horror. They fell upon four lodges 
belonging to the Saulteaux, who had encamp- 
ed near Fond du Lac, Lake Superior, and 
which contained the wives and children of 
about twelve men, who were at that time 
absent a hunting; and immediately killed 
and scalped the whole party, except one wo- 
man and two or three of the children. With 
the most wanton and savage cruelty, they 
proceeded to put one of these little ones to 
death, by first turning him for a short time 
close before a fire, when they cut off one of 
his arms, and told him to run; and after- 
wards cruelly tortured him, with the other 
children, till he died. 

‘[t is almost incredible the torture to which 
they will sometimes put their prisoners; and 
the adult captives will endure it without a 
tear ora groan. In spite of all their suffer- 
ings, which the love of cruelty and revenge 
ean invent and inflict upon them, they con- 
tinue to chaunt their death song with a firm 
voice; considering that, to die like a man, 
courting pain rather than flinching from it, 
is the noblest triumph of the warrior. In 
going to war, some time ago, a Sioux chief 
cut a piece of flesh from his thigh, and hold- 
ing it up with a view to animate and encou- 
rage the party who were to accompany him 
to the ferocious conflict, told them to see 
how little he regarded pain, and that, de- 
spising torture and the scalping knife and 
tomahawk of their enemies, they should rush 
upon them, and pursue them till they were 
exterminated; and thereby console the spirits 
of the dead whom they had slain. 

‘It does not appear that cannibalism is 
practised by any of the North American In- 
dians; onthe contrary, the eating of human 
flesh is held in great abhorrence by them: 
and when they are driven to eat it, through 
dire necessity, they are generally shunned by 
other Indians who know it, and who often 
take their lives secretly.’ 

Among other articles in his journal, we 
find the following instance of filial affection 
contrasted with conduct very opposite :— 

‘A daughter had driven her aged Indian 





father, lashed in his buffaloe robe, on a sledge 
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a, 
to the colony. He appeared to be in ave 
weak and dying state, and had suffered much 
from the want of provisions. I was much 
pleased with this instance of filial affection 
and care. Sometimes the aged and infirm 
are abandoned or destroyed ; and, however 
shocking it may be to those sentiments of 
tenderness and affection, which in civilized 
life we regard as inherent in our common 
nature, it is practised by savages in their 
hardships and extreme difficulty of procuring 
subsistence for the parties who suffer, without 
being considered as an act of cruelty, but as 
a deed of mercy. This shocking custom, 
however, is seldom heard of among the In- 
dians of this neighbourhood, but is said to 
prevail with the Chipwyan or Northern In- 
dians, who are no sooner burdened with their 
relations, broken with years and infirmities, 
and incapable of following the camp, than 
they leave them to their fate. Instead of re- 
pining they are reconciled to this dread- 
ful termination of their existence, from the 
known custom of their nation, and being 
conscious that they can no longer endure the 
various distresses and fatigue of savage life, 
or assist in hunting for provisions. A little 
meat, with an axe, and a small portion of 
tobacco, are generally left with them by their 
nearest relations, who in taking leave of them 
say, that it is time for them to go into the 
other world, which they suppose lies just 
beyond the spot where the sun goes down, 
where they will be better taken care of than 
with them, and then they walk away weep- 
ing. On the banks of the Saskashawan, an 
ayed woman prevailed on her son to shoot 
her through the head, instead of adopting this 
sad extremity. She addressed him in a most 
pathetic manner, reminding him of the care 
and toil with which she bore him on her back 
from camp to camp in his infancy ; with 
what incessant labour she brought him ag 
he covld use the bow and the gun; and hav- 
ing seen him a great warrior, she requested 
that he would show her kindness, and give 
proof of his courage, in shooting her, that 
she might go home to her relations. “I 
have seen many winters,” she added, “ and 
am now become a burden, in not being able 
to assist in getting provisions ; and dragging 
me through the country, as I am unable to 
walk, is a toil, and brings much distress: take 
your gun.” She then drew her blanket over 
her head, and her son immediately deprived 
her of life; in the apparent consciousness 
of having done an act of filial duty and of 
mercy.” ’ 


— 7 


The Public versus the Land Owners. 12m 
pp. 22. London, 1825, Limbird. 
Arruoven this is a very small pamphlet, yet 
it relates to a very important subject which 
affects every class of society—we mean the 
policy or rather impolicy of the corn laws, 
which compel the industrious people of Eng- 
land to work cheap while bread, meat, an 
all kinds of provisions are dear—as dear, In 
deed, or nearly so, as they were during the 
war. At that period the weight of taxation 








which fell on agriculture was the plea for 
| high price of grain, that plea will, 
not serve now, for nearly eighteen milli 
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of taxes have been repealed on agriculture 
alone since the peace. 

The corn monopoly, however, cannot last 
long without driving our manufacturers, and 
with them our manufactures to foreign na- 
tions, where the low price of the necessaries 
of life enables the labourer to live on his hire, 
though even less than it is in this country. 
What then is to be done? we should say at 
once — Let the legislature repeal the corn 
laws — let landholders lower their rents, 
and let farmers returp to that humble and un- 
obtrusive station, from which they have 


emerged to imitate the vices and extrava- | 


nce of their superiors in rank and fortune. 

The author of the pamphlet before us, 
which is very well written, sets out with 
contending that—‘ the earth is the common 
property of the human race, and that no hu- 
man being can have more than a life inte- 
rest, in an equal proportion with every 
other human being in existence, at any given 
time.” We shall not enter into an examina- 
tion of the truth of a position, the applica- 
tion of which would, as the author acknow- 
ledges, disturb possesions which time has 
sanctified, and strip the great body of land 
proprietors of every claim to one farthing of 
rent, and which he therefore does not insist 
upon, but shall quote some of his remarks, 
the truth of which is incontrovertible :— 

‘Every country should avail itself of its 
natural advantages to their utmost extent. 
Suppose that a strong wind were blowing in 
a contrary direction to the course of a river, 
and two boats were to start for a given place, 
some way up the stream; the foolish boat- 
man would put out his oars, and fatigue 
himself to death with rowing against 
the stream; but the wiser boatman would 


hoist his sail, and by the assistance of | 


the wind, leave his antagonist far be- 
hind. In the same manner, a country 
should seize all the advantages, whether of 
fertile soil, rich mines, abundance of timber, 
or any other which nature has given her, in- 
stead of struggling on ina course in which 
she is sure to be excelled by some more for- 
tunate competitor. 


‘To force a churlish soil for scanty bread,’ 


while abundance may be obtained with ease 
from any other spot, is to set at nought the 
very dictates of common sense. Yet, by the 
operation of the corn laws, we are devoting 
Capital to the raising of corn here, where the 
average price is above sixty shillings a quar- 
ter, when we might import it for thirty-five 
or forty shillings. Taking the rate of profits 
to be £10 per cent, the capital necessary to 
raise a quarter of wheat, which will fetch 
sixty shillings, will be £30. If the same 
quantity of imported wheat can be sold in 
the market for forty shillings, the capital em- 
Ployed in producing it and bringing it there, 
Would be but £20. Supposing, therefore, that 


Corn might be freely imported, and that no | 


greater quantity were raised at home, than 
Could be brought into the market in compe- 
tition with that which was imported, it is 
Manifest that one third part of the capital 
how employed in producing corn, would be 
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the advantage of society at large.’ 


{ 


ly, the author says :— 


the public sustains by the monopoly, I will 
suppose that there are a million of acres of 
land in France, and a like quantity in Eng- 
land, but that the former from their superior 
fertility, require a capital of fifty mullions 
only, to bring into market the same quantity 
of corn, as upon the latter require a capital 
of twice that amount. I will suppose that 
there is no restriction upon importation. If 
the produce of the land in France were suf- 
ficient for the population of both countries, 
and the rate of profit upon capital were £10 
per cent., the people of England, supposing 
them to consume half the quantity, would 
pay two millions and a half per annum, for 
their corn; and the land in England would 
be of no value to its owners; it would not 
be cultivated, and of course would produce 
them no rent. But if the owners of the 
English acres were to prohibit the importa- 
tion of French corn, it would be necessary 
to cultivate the English land; and, as the 
people of England would require the same 
quantity of corn as before, the full capital of 
fifty millions would immediately be employ- 
ed in the raising of corn; and the rate of 
profits being still £10 per cent, the con- 
sumption of corn would cost the people five 
millions. But the capital thus employ- 
ed in the raising of corn in England, must 
have been withdrawn from same other spe- 
cies of production, and in proportion to the 
capital so withdrawn, the quantity of other 
commodities would be diminished. This di- 
minution in the supply would not indeed 
cause any increase in the price of these com- 
| modities, for the increased price of corn 
; would take from the annual income of the 
| country, the sum previously expended in 
other commodities, and thereby reduce the 
demand in exactly the same proportion. 
‘The situation of the ng of England, 
| therefore, by the operation of the prohibitory 
| law, would be, that with the same quantity 
of corn as before, they were just so much 
the poorer by the loss of those commodities, 
in producing which, the capital now employ- 
ed in raising the corn had previously been 
‘employed. 
‘I trust I have now stated the question 
briefly but clearly. It is time that the 
claims to private property in land were seri- 
ously considered ; since the political privi- 
leges attached thereto, so far from satisfying 
| their possessors, have been converted into the 
‘means of making that property infinitely 
more advantageous to the proprietors and in- 
|jurious to the public than could have been 
'conceived while the system was so quietly 
| endured. To look no farther back than to 
the commencement of the peace, the fluctua- 
tions in the prices of agricultural produce 
| have caused more agitation in the communi- 
| ty, and more misery among all classes, than 
could have arisen from any other cause what- 
ever; and yet without the aid of anythin 








which might be called a dearth. At the pre- 


‘et at liberty, and would of course be svon | senttime, when bread is ata price which, com- 
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employed in other kinds of production, to | pared with the average rate of the wages of la- 


bour, mustrob the labourer ofcomforts to which 


Alluding to the evils of the corn-monopo- | he has the justest title; it is a well-known 


fact, that corn is rotting in our warehouses, 


‘Now, in order to show the loss which } in consequence of the laws whick prohibit 


its being brought to market under a certain 
price. In such a state of things as this, it 
becomes, I say, a public duty to call these 
laws in question, to submit them to the most 
public investigation, to try them by the test 
of public good—the only avowable purpose 
of legislation, and, if they cannot stand this 
trial, to demand their repeal.’ 

Without admitting all the positions on 
which the writer rests, we must allow that 
his little pamphlet contains more good sense, 
than is often displayed in treating of the subject, 
either in the laboured harangues in the se- 
nate, or the mystified essays of political eco- 
nomists. 

KELLY'S REMINISCENCES. 
(Concluded from p. 746.) 

Wr return to Mr. Kelly's book, because we 
find that, without drawing too largely on it, 
we can cull a few pleasing anecdotes, illus- 
trative of the character of the many individu- 
als with whom he mixed, particularly these 
connected with the stage. That the author 
is aclicerful old gentleman, with much of 
the light-hearted character of his countrymen, 
will be readily admitted; and there is much 
good-nature in his Reminiscences. He speaks 
with feeling regret of the loss of old frends, 
and does justice to the merits of those who 
are living. We have already quoted one or 
two anecdotes of Sheridan’s dilatory habits, 
and quickness of writing when pushed; in 
this, however, he is not singular, for we know 
more than one dramatic author of the present 
day, who write both rapidly and well ‘ on 
compulsion.’ When the inimitable farce of 
The Critic was to be brought out, Sheridan 
could not be got to write the last scene:— 

‘At last, Mr. Linley, who, being his fa- 
ther-in-law, was pretty well aware of his ha- 
bits, hit upon a stratagem. A night. re- 
hearsal of **The Critic” was ordered, and 
Sheridan, having dined with Linley, was pre- 
vailed upon to go; while they were on the 
stage, King whispered Sheridan that he had 
something particular to communicate, and 
begged he would step into the second green- 
room. Accordingly, Sheridan went, and 
there found a table, with peus, ink, and pa- 
per, a good fire, an armed chair at the table, 
and two bottles of claret, wth a dish of an- 
chovy sandwiches. The moment he got into 
the room, King stepped out, and locked the 
door ; immediately after which, Linley and 
Ford came up and told the author that, until 
he had written the scene, he would be kept 
where he was. 

‘Sheridan took this decided measure in 
good part ; he ate the anchovies, finished the 
claret, wrote the scene, and laughed heartily 
at the ingenuity of the contrivance.’ 

Another instance of Mr. Sheridan's faci- 
lity of writing, when he chose (or rather was 
compelled) to exert himself, was when his 
pantomime of Robinson Crusoe was in re- 
hearsal :— 


‘He happened to call in at the theatre one 
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day, and found them in the greatest confu- 
sion, not knowing what to introduce to give 
time for the setting of a scene; it was sug- 
gested to Mr. Sheridan that a song would 
afford sufficient opportunity to the carpen- 
ters for their preparation; accordingly, he 
sat down at the prompter’s table, on the 
stage, and wrote on the back of a play-bill 
the beautiful ballad of “The Midnight 
Watch,” which was set to music by his fa- 
ther-in-law, Mr. Linley, in a style which has 
established it as one of the most beautiful 
specimens of pure English melody.’ 

Mr. Kelly quotes a remark of Sheridan, 
with respect to Congreve’s plays, which con- 
tains a good simile. ‘His plays,’ said he, 
‘are, I own, somewhat licentious, but it is 
barbarous to mangle them; they are like 
horses, when you deprive them of their vice, 
they lose their vigour.” Of Mr. Sheridan, 


-_-- -- —-- 


argue with them, so I got into my coach and 
left them.’’’ 

Mr. Kelly was a bit of a wag, as will be 
seen by the following hoax he played on an 
eccentric actor, at tie Edinburgh theatre, of 
the name of Wood:— 

‘His great ambition was to do everything 
that Garrick used to do; he rose at the same 
hour, shaved, breakfasted, and dined at the 
same hour; ate and drank whatever he 
heard was Garrick’s taste; in short, nothing 
could please him more than to copy Garrick 
implicitly, and to be thought to do so. 

*[T was walking with him one day; and, 
knowing his weak point, assured him thiat 
King had often told me, that when Garrick 
was to perform any part to which he wished 
to give all his strength and energy, he used 
to prevail upon Mrs. Garrick to accompany 
him to his dressing-room at the theatre, and, 
for an hour before the play began, rub his 





to whom Kelly was sincerely attached, he re- 
lates many excellent anecdotes, more and 
better indeed than are to be found in 
Moore's life of that great genius. Mr. Kelly 
says :— 

‘One of Mr. Sheridan’s favourite amuse- 
ments, in his hours of recreation, was that of 
making blunders for me, and relating them 


to my friends, vouching for the truth of them | 


with the most perfect gravity. One I re- 


member was, that one night, when Drury , 


Lane Theatre was crowded to excess in every 


part, I was peeping through the hole in the | 


stage curtain, and John Kemble, who was 
standing on the stage near me, asked me 


how the house looked, and that I replied, 


** By J—s, you can’t stick a pin’s head in any 
part of it—it is literally chuck fuil; but how 
much fuller will it be to-morrow night, when 
the king comes !” 

‘Another of Mr. Sheridan's jests against 
me was, that one day, having walked with 
him to Kemble’s house, in Great Russel 
Street, Bloomsbury, when the streets were 
very dirty, and having gone up the steps 
while Mr. Sheridan was scraping the dirt oif 
his shoes, I asked him to scrape for me while 
I was knocking at the door.’ 

To these Irish bulls, which, whether Mr. 


Kelly's or Mr. Sheridan’s, we will not say, | 


we shall add another :-— 

‘One day, Mr. Sheridan laughingly said 
to me, “It must be allowed, Kelly, that our 
countrymen always show more or less of 
the potato in their brain. Yesterday, at 
about four o'clock in the morning, I came 
out of Brookes’s, where | had staid the very 
last; and, as I was stepping into the car- 
riage, I saw some half-dozen Irish chairmen, 
loitering at the door, shivering with cold, 
waiting fora fare. It was a bitter morning, 
and I said to one of the poor devils, ‘ Why 
do you remain here, my good fellow ”” 

‘** Please your honour,” replied one of 
them, “we are waiting to take somebody 
home.”’ 

“You may save yourselves the trouble, 
then,” said I, “‘ for I have just come out of 
the house, and there is nobody left in it.” 

‘«“ Please your honour, we know there is 
nobody in it, but who knows how many may 
come out.” 

“«“Tt was too cold,” said Sheridan, ‘to 


head, as hard as she could, with hot napkins, 
till she produced copious perspiration; and 
the harder he was rubbed, and the more he 
was temporarily annoyed by it, the more ani- 
mation he felt in acting. This (as I thought 


| it) harmless joke of mine turned out a matter 


of serious importance to poor Mrs. Wood ; 
for, a long time afterwards, whenever he had 
to act, particularly in any new part, he actu- 
ally made her go to his dressing-room, as [ 
had suggested, and rub away, till she was 
ready to drop with fatigue, and he, with the 
-annoyance which her exertions produced 
| The effect of the process upon his pertorm- 
_ ance, however, did not, by any means, keep 
pace with the labour.’ 

We have before alluded to Mr. Kelly 
having been honoured with the marked at- 
tentions of his present Majesty: and he 
| relates a pleasing anecdote of royal con- 
| descension to him, when the king had a 
| concert at the Pavilion, at Brighton, on the 
| ist of January, 1822, which Mr. Kelly was 

commanded to attend. Mr. K. says :-- 

| € His Majesty did me the honour to seat 
| himself beside me, and ask me how I liked 
| the music which I had that day heard in the 
| chapel, amongst which, to my surprise, had 
been introduced the Chacoone of Jomelli, 
performed in the * Castle Spectre,” but which 
since has been called the Sanctus of Jomelli, 
and is now used in all the cathedrals and 
churches in England and the Continent, un- 
der that title. His Majesty was all kindness 
and condescension in his manner towards 
me; but his kindness and condescension did 
not stop there. 

‘T had taken with me to Brighton that 
year a god-daughter of mine, Julia Walters, 
whom I have adopted, and whose mother 
has been, for years, my housekeeper and 
watchful attendant during my many severe 
illnesses. This little girl, at five years old, 
performed the part of the Child, in the opera 
of “ L’Agnése,” under the name of Signora 
Julia. Ambrogetti was so struck with my 
little protégée, that he begged 1 would let her 
play the character, which she did with grace 
‘oll ieiallanene far beyond her years. This 
child asked me to procure her a sight of the 
king, and fixed upon the evening in question 
to press her request, when she might behold 
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him in the midst of his court, surrounded 
all that was brilliant in the land, and ina pa- 
lace whose splendour, when illuminated, ri- 
valled the magnificence described in the 
“ Arabian Nights.” 

‘I told my worthy friend Kramer, the ex- 
cellent master and leader of his Majesty's 
private band, the earnest desire of little Jy- 
lia, and prevailed upon him to admit her be- 
hind the organ, with a strict injunction not 
to let herself be seen; but female curiosity, 
even in one so young, prevailed, and after 
the first act of the concert, when the per- 
formers retired to take some refreshment, 
Signora Julia crept from her hiding place 
behind the organ, and seated herself between 
the kettle-drums. The king was Sitting on 
a sofa, between the Princess Esterhazy and 
the Countess Lieven, and though the orches. 
tra was at a distance, his Majesty’s quick eye 
in a moment caught a glimpse of the little in- 
truder. 

**’ Who is that beautiful little child ?” said 
the king; “ Who brought her here?” and 
immediately walked to poor Julia, and asked 
her who she was. 

**“T belong to A,” said Julia. 

*“ And who the deuce is K?” said his Ma- 
jesty. 

‘I was seated quite at the farther end of 
the room, conversing with Sir William Kep- 
pell, and the moment I saw what was going 
on, I requested Sir William to go to the 
king, and say that the child belonged to me, 
which he with great good-nature did, 

‘Iiis Majesty kissed poor little Julia; 
and taking her into his arms, threw her over 
his shoulder, and carried her across the room 
to me, and placed her in a chair by my side, 
saying, with the greatest condescension, 
‘Why did you leave the child in the cold? 
Why not bring her into the room? If she 
be fond of music, bring her here whenever 
you like.” 

‘This act of kindness, consideration, and 
goodness, was duly appreciated by all who 
witnessed it, and by me will be ever remen- 
bered with the most respectful gratitude. On 
the following evening, when I again had the 
honour of a command to the palace, his Ma- 
jesty was pleased to inquire after my pretty 
little girl. 

‘My friend, Prince Hoare, who was a 
Brighton at the time, wrote the following 
lines on the incident. 

‘ON JULIA, PEEPING 

In the music-room of the Pavilion, at Brighton, 
on the Ist January, 1822, and discovered it 
the fact by his most gracious Majesty George 
the Fourth; who, with his never-failing 
kindness of heart and condescension, seized 
the little culprit in his arms, kissed and ca- 
ressed her, and bore her in triumph, before 
the brilliant assembly, to her nearest and 
dearest friend, Michael Kelly, then present. 

‘ Behind the lofty organ’s screen, 

One gala eve, sly Julia lay, 

Intent to peep, at whiles, unseen, 

And all the glorious pomp survey: 

“0, little didst thou dream that eye 

Which wakes to guard Britannia’s cro 


Would there thy tiny form espy, 
And give thee, Julia, to renown. i 
While at Brescia, at the theatre of wines 
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‘Mr. Kelly performed, he was in danger of} anger towards his auditory, he said, he 
assassination from I} Cavaliere Manuel, the’| thought they would treat him with the same 


roprietor, Who was jealous of his intimacy | 
with the pruna donna, La Bella Ortahella:— | 

‘The proprietor, who was, in fact, our os- | 
tensible manager, was a most celebrated per- | 
sonage, I! Cavaliere Manuel, surnamed, “ [1 | 
Cavaliere Prepotente,” a man of inordinate- | 
ly bad character, and implacable in his re- | 
venge, wherever he took offence: he was | 
enormously rich, but never would pay any | 
evitable debt, which, in some dergee, ac- 
counted for his wealth; indeed, it was at the 
risk of life that anybody pressed him for mo- 
ney. Hle had in his pay a set of Sicari (as- 
sassins), who wore his livery, and, when | 
commanded by him, would shoot any person | 
in the streets at noon-day: woe to the man | 
marked for his vengeance. The dress of. 
these assassins, who were mostly mountain- 
eers from his own estates, consisted of scarlet 
breeches and waistcoats, and green jackets; | 
their long hair was tied up in nets; they wore | 
enormous whiskers, aud large cocked hats 
with gold buttons and loops; in their belts | 
were pistols, carbines at their backs, and | 
large rapiers by their sides; and yet those | 
ruffians walked the streets at liberty, and, | 
though known by all classes, none dare mo- | 
lest or take notice of them. The Venetian | 
Senate, whose subjects they were, never could | 
subdue them, though they used every means | 
in their power to do so; and such was the | 
state of society, at the period of which I | 
speak, that there was scarcely a noble Bres- | 
cian who had not a set of them 1n his service, | 
and rarely a week passed without an assas- 
sination. 

‘While T was there, one of these fellows | 
walked up to a coffee-house, tapped a gen- | 
tleman on the shoulder, and begged of him 
to stand aside; he them levelled his carabine | 
at a person who was’ sitting on a bench at 
the coffee-house-door, and shot him dead on | 
the spot; yet no one had sufficient courage 
to secure the murderer, who, with the great- | 
est sang frvid, walked unmolested to the | 
church of the Jesuits, de la Grazzie, where he | 
Was in perfect security.’ 

In the course of his adventures, Kelly met | 
with an eccentric Irishman, of whom he gives 
the following notice :— 

‘I remember one day, shortly after my. 
first appearance, dining with my friend, Jack 
Johnstone, in Great Russell Street, ] met an | 
eccentric Irishman, well known in Dublin, | 
of the name of Long, who was, by turns, an _ 
auctioneer and dramatist. He wrote a play, | 
called The Laplanders, which was, at first, 
very coolly received by the audience, and af- | 
terwards very warmly condemned. Hecame | 
to England to propose to government a plan 
for paying off the national debt, or some such | 
thing. He was, however, full of anecdote, | 
and had a happy knack of telling stories | 
amst himself’; one, I recollect, was, that, | 
in his auctionecring capacity, amongst other | 
Schemes, he offered for sale woollen cloths, | 
at a farthing a yard; yet so completely was | 
his character known, and so well appreciated, | 
that he could not advance a bidding, even 
“pon that price. At one time, he told us, 
‘4S patience was actually worn out—and, in 


inattention, if he were to offer a guinea for 
sale. He then literally took a guinea out of 
his pocket, and put it up; there were cer- 
tainly advances, shilling by shilling, until it 
reached seventeen shillings and sixpence, at 
which price he knocked it down, and, hand- 
ing it to the buyer, wished him luck of the 
bargain; the purchaser went immediately to 
try the value of his lot, when it appeared, be- 


_ Ing weighed, to be of eighteenpence less value 


than he had paid for it. 

‘Ife mentioned another anecdote, of a Mr. 
Lennan, a saddler in Dublin, who was serious- 
ly stace-stricken, and volunteered to act Major 
O'Flaherty, in which he was execrable; after 


this was over, however, he exhibited himself | 


at the Cockle Club, where the facetious Isa- 
ac Sparks presided, and Jack Long was vice- 
president; they made him extremely tipsy, 
and then gave him in charge to the watch for 
having murdered Major O'Flaherty, and left 


the poor saddler all night in durance vile, 


who afterwards stuck to making saddles, and 

never again was found guilty of murdering 

majors, even on the stage.’ 

A Voyage towards the South Pole, performed 
in the Years 1822-1824, containing an 
Examination of the Antarctic Sea to the 74th 
Degree of Latitude ; witha Visit to Tierra 
del Fucgo, &c. By James WevpeELL, Esq 
Master in the Royal Navy. London, 1825. 
Longman and Co. 

A CELFBRATED navigator modestly denomi- 

nated his narrative of a highly interesting ex- 

pedition, a mere log-book ; the remark would 
apply with much more force to the journal of 

Mr. Weddell—not that we wish to undervalue 

those nautical records which in exploring new 

regions are important. 
Mr. Weddell was the commander of the 
brig Jane, of Leith, in a trading adventure to 





the cutter Beaufoy. In the course of the 
voyage Mr. Weddell reached the latitude of 
74° 15’, which is 214 geographical miles 
farther south than Captain Cook, or any pre- 
ceding navigator, is known to have got. 
This was a fortunate circumstance ; it is, how- 


reached a higher northern latitude than many 
exploratory expeditions sent for the purpose of 
discovery. 

Mr. Weddell is a shrewd and well-in- 
formed man, who is neither ignorant of the 
discoveries of preceding navigators, nor slow 
in doing them justice; alluding to the ex- 
ploring of South Georgia, by Captain Cook, in 
1771, and the advantages conferred on navi- 
gation and geography in general by this great 
navigator, he says :— 

‘ His official repert regarding the island of 
South Georgia, in which he gave an account 
of the great number of sea-elephants (called 
hy him sea-lions) and fur seals found on the 


shores, induced several enterprising merchants 


to fit out vessels to take them; the elephants 
for their oil, and the seals for their skins. These 


‘animals are now almost extinct; but I have 
heen credibly informed that, since the year in 
iwhich they were known to be so abundant, 








not less than 20,000 tons of sea-elephant oil 
have been procured for the London market, 
A quantity of fur seal-skins was usually 
brought along with a cargo of oil; but for- 
merly the furriers in England had not the 
method of dressing them, on which account 
they were of so little value, as to be almost 
neglected. 

* At the same time, however, the Americans 
were carrying from Georgia cargoes of these 
skins to China, where they frequently obtain- 
ed a price of from five to six dollars a-piece. 
It is generally known that the English did 
not enjoy the same privilege; by which 
means the Americans took entirely out of our 
hands this valuable article of trade. 

‘The number of skins brought off from 
Georgia by ourselves and foreigners cannot 
be estimated at fewer than 1,200,000. I may 
here also remark, that the Island of Desola- 
tion, which Captain Cook likewise visited, 
and first made known, has been a source of 
scarcely less profit than the island of Georgia. 
Hfence it may be presumed, that during the 


time these two islands have been resorted to 


for the purpose of trade, more than 2000 
tons of shipping, and from two to three hun- 
dred seamen, have been employed annually 
in this traffic. 

‘ The island is about 96 miles long, and its 
mean breadth about ten. It is so indented 
with bays, that in several places, where they 
are on opposite sides, they are so deep as to 


' make the distance from the one side to the 





ever, almost certain, that trading vessels have | 





other very small. Near the west end, in par- 
ticular, there is a neck of this kind, about half 
a mile broad, over which boats are frequently 
transported, 

‘ The tops of the mountains are lofty, and 
perpetually covered with snow; but in the 
valleys, during the summer season, vegeta- 
tion is rather abundant. Almost the only 
natural production of the soil is a strong 


: | bladed grass, the length of which is in general 
the South Sea, in 1822-4, in company with | 


about two feet ; it grows in tufts on mounds 
three or four feet from the ground.’ 

Mr. Weddell gleaned some information on 
natural history, or, rather, he relates some ex- 
traordinary accounts of a few specimens of 
the feathered tribe with which he met. Thus 
of the king-penguins, which in pride and 
plumage are scarcely surpassed by the pea- 
cock, we are told, that 

‘ During the time of moulting, they seem 
to repel each othey with disgust, on account 
of the ragged state of their coats ; but as they 
arrive at the maximum of splendour they re- 
assemble, and no one who has not completed 
his plumage is allowed to enter the commu- 
nity. Their frequently looking down their 
front and sides in order to contemplate the 
perfection of their exterior brilliancy, and to 
remove any speck which might sully it, is 
truly amusing to an observer. 

* About the beginning of January they pair, 
and lay their eggs. During the time of hatch- 
ing, the male is remarkably assiduous, so that 
when the hen has occasion to go off to feed 
and wash, the egg is transported to him, which 
is done by placing their toes together, and 
rolling it from the one to the other, using their 
beaks to place it properly.” 


The next extraordinary circumstance con- 
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nected with natural history, relates to the | drawn by the imitative art. It would, ne- 


courtship 


of the albatross, a feathered ani-| vertheless, have been odd enough to have 


mal that Mr. Weddell met with in South | seen the wandering Tartar—wrapped up in 
Georgia, which varies in weight from twelve | the skin of a sheep, and always loaded with 


to twenty-five pounds. 


| fur and straw, to protect him from the incle- 


* There is something humorously remark- | mency of his rigorous climate—brought to 


able in their way of mating: the couple ap- 
proach one another with great apparent ce- 
remony, bringing their beaks repeatedly to- 
gether, swinging their heads, and contem- 
plating each other with very deliberate atten- 
tion. Sometimes this will ccntinue for two 
hours together, and to a person inclined to 
be amused, the whole transaction would ap- 
pear not unlike one of our own formal court- 
ships in pantomime.’ 

he king penguin and the albatross were 


not, however, the most remarkable animals of 
the feathered tribe he met with, for he tells 
us—gravely tells us, that a bird of the peterel 
kind, called by sailors a Nelly, is very vora- 
cious, and so, we think, our readers will ac- 


knowledge it must be, when he learns, that a 
fiock of from five to six hundred of them will 
eat fen tons of the sea elephant fat in six or 
eight hours; that is to say, that each bird will 
eat from ‘hirty-seven to forty-five pounds of 
fat in a few hours. 

As we know nothing more extraordinary 
than in Mr. Weddell’s book-chandler’s state- 
ment, we shall conclude our notice with it, 
and thus leave our readers as the marriage 
ceremony concludes—in amazement. 
ETI = 








ORIGINAL. 
ON PHILOSOPHY IN DRESS. 
‘In villos abeunt vestes.’ 
In ancient Greece the costume of the people 
was justly elevated to the rank of the fine 
arts; and it might even be considered as their 
origin. Let us contemplate, for a moment, 
attentively, the most ancient statues, such as 
they still exist in the paintings of Hetruria 


and Phrygia, and then glance at the produc- | 


tions of Phidias, and the rest of those im- 


| 


life again in marble or bronze, or honoured 
in any other way, through the gratitude of 
the fine arts! So is it easy to conceive, when 
the new world was discovered, why the Mex- 
icans had attained so high a degree of civili- 
zation, and how they had acquired their arts 
and laws, their temples and sculptured idols. 
Costume had been carefully attended to 


among them, particularly in their pecu- | 


liar dresses, made of the spoils of the whole 


feathered creation, which, from the beautiful | 
_ whole Jewish people consisted of about four 


varicty of their tints, were unique in magni- 


ficence: by the same means, too, were their | 


inead-dresses so majestic and rich, that their 


| proud and detestable conquerors were struck 





mortal artists, who have left us the most ex- 


quisite morsels, in the finest ages of statuary. | 


We shall find, by this comparison, that, in 
the infancy of the art, its energy seems to 
have been brought into action by the deve- 
lopment of the graceful folds of drapery, as 
then worn. If it is objected, that the same 
cause would have produced the same effect, 
among any other people, and that, from an 
analogous principle, the Scythians, for in- 


stance, ought to have been good sculptors | 
(who were so far from it, that they were ob- | 


liged to represent their god, Mars, as Hero- 


dotus tells us, by the savage but significant | 





with admiration. 
If, however, this hypothesis has need of 


additional support, we might cast our eyes to 


many nations, and mention a variety of ex- 


amples that would establish its proof incon- 


testibly. Across the whole continent of Af- 
rica (with the exception of that newly-disco- 
vered race, possibly descended from the Ro- 


mans, lately seen), the only spots that have | 


any claim to some little civilization are, the 
kingdom of Morocco, the Barbary states, 
Egypt, Nubia, Abyssinia, and the Mozam- 
bique; in all these countries, their dress has 
not changed, from anything we can gather, 
since the most remote ages; that which pre- 
vails follows the simple and majestic model 
the Arabians have handed down to them, as 
the most lasting monument of their victories 
and domination. Among these people, alone, 
is there to be seen anything like luxury, or 
the productions of commerce or the arts. 
But, setting these fringes or patches aside, 
that border this vast space, the whole of cen- 
tral Africa presents nothing but the most con- 
temptible barbarity, in dress, as well as eve- 
rything else: as for the arts, and all those re- 
finements that go to our wetl-being in life, 
they are absolutely unknown. Let us quit 
these innumerable tribes—extending over the 
burning deserts or unhealthy marshes of the 
tropics, whose destinies, so little do we know 
of them (in spite of the indefatigable enter- 
prise, public and individual, of England), es- 
cape any calculation or probable conjecture, 
from the meagre data given us to go on—and 
look towards India, so renowned in antiquity 
for the simplicity and elegance of the costume 
of her children, leading them to the most 


emblem of a sword), we reply, that this dif- | beautiful and ingenious manufactures. With 


ference in effect can be readily explained, ei- | 


these grew to perfection all those arts con- 


ther by the physical difference in the two | nected with luxury and magnificence. The 
le, or in the innate idea of the beautiful, | excellence of her tissues and embroideries 


and the total absence of it, in one of the two | 


produced an emulation which was soon felt 


people; for certain it is, that those who were |in the more valuable arts of painting and sta- 


always behind-hand in the career of civiliza- | 


tion, were still the least elegantly clothed, 
while the contrary took place with those na- 
tions who, like the Greeks, rapidly advanced 
in the cultivation of the mind. The long 
floating robes of the Assyrians, the elegant 
tunics of the Medes, and the flowing silken 
dresses of the Persians, were soon eleverly 





tuary. At the time Alexander broke open 
those barriers the Persians had raised, with 
the design to exclude their people from the 
ocean, there were to be seen in India vast 


| numbers of statues, whose prodigious propor- 
| tions resembled those now extant in the grot- 


to of Elephanta, and many other parts of In- 
dia. On the extreme confines of northern 
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Asia, and to the east in Tartarian Thibet, ang 
lower down in Ava, grace of costume js quite 
neglected, or rather totally unknown: nor 
need we add, that the arts have not passed, nor 
ever did pass, the boundaries of the Hymala, 
or the waters of the Bay of Bengal, or in sy 
rude a shape, that a world of pains goes but 
a little way towards effect. The same thing 
may be satd of the Chinese and the Calmuc 
Tartars, to the N. E. of them; but, while pur- 
suing the subject to the verges of the habita- 


_ble globe, we feel we could fill a volume, with- 
out strengthening our position. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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THE JEWS. 
A Berwin newspaper remarks, that in the 
times of Kings David and Solomon, the 


millions, and estimates, that there are now 
existing in the world not less than 3,200,000 


| Jews, dispersed through the different nations, 





_ their situation is unsatisfactory. 


as follows :— 


In Bavaria ° ° « 53,402 
Saxony : ‘ ° ‘ 5300 
Hanover ‘ ‘ - 6100 
Wirtemberg ° . 9068 

At Baden ‘ ; ‘ 16,930 

Inthe Duchy of Hesse . » 14,982 
The rest of the Gernran Confedesa- 

tion P ; 18,248 

At Francfort on the Maine ‘ -  §200 
Lubeck ° ‘ ; ° 400 
Hamburgh ‘ - 8000 

In Austria : ° . + 453,545 
Prussia ° ‘ ‘ . 134,980 
Russia . ° ° - 426,908 
Poland ° ‘ ‘ . + 232,009 
Great Britain ° ° 12,000 
France . ° - 60,000 
Holland, of whom 20,100 at Am. 

sterdam r ‘ - 80,000 
Sweden ° . . « 450 
Denmark . ° , - 6000 
Swiss Cantons ° ° ° 1970 
Italy ‘ ° - 36,900 
Ionian Islands ‘ ‘ . 7006 

At Cracow ° , ° . 7300 

In Turkey in Europe . - 231,000 
Turkey in Asia ‘ ‘ - 438,000 
Africa, of whom 300,000 at Fez and 

Morocco ; , . 504,000 
America . ° . 5700 
Australasia : 50 


In Spain and Portugal, Jews are not to 
lerated, nor are there any to be found in 
Norway. In the Austrian dominions they 
enjoy but few privileges, and in Great Bnitain 
In Russia, 
the laws concerning the Jews are very rigo- 
rous and oppressive. Within the German 
confederation, in France, the Netherlands, 


and Prussia, the Jews enjoy all the rights of 
citizens, but are ineligible to fill any place of 


public employment. = 





THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. 
Tux formation of a Mechanics’ Institution, 
at Glasgow, and afterwards that of London, 
was followed by the establishment of a $0- 
ciety, on a somewhat similar plan, 10 7d 
delphia, under the tifle of the Franklin Ir- 
stitute. Without making any invidious com 
parison, it cannot be denied that, in | ooh 
activity at least, the Franklin Institute : 
surpasses the Mechanics’ Institutions 
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the ‘ Report of the Committee of Premiums 
and Exhibitions of the Franklin Institute,’ at 
their second exhibition, on the 6th, 7th, and 
gih of last month, with a list of the articles 
exhibited and the premiums awarded. We 
have also a copy of the address of Mr. Ro- 
naldson, the president, at the close of the ex- 
hibition. Frem these documents, which are 
too long for insertion, we learn the progress 
of the Franklin Institute, and see the impetus 
it has given to genius and industry. Qne 
plan has been adopted by the Franklin Insti- 
tute, which is common to Paris, but is want- 
ing in this country—a pericdical exhibition 
of the products of industry and genius. The 
second exhibition of this sort, by the Frank- 
lin Institute, was, as we have stated, held inthe 
early part of last month, and the president 
commenced his address, by alluding to it in 
the following terms :— 

‘It seldom happens that the contempla- 
tion of objects gives rise to exactly similar 
ideas in any two spectators; yet there are 
impressions common to the majority,—and | 
am confident that every Pennsylvanian, every 
American, and ail who take an interest in the 
advancement of human happiness and com- 
fort, have viewed with renewed emotions of 
pride and pleasure, the products of industry 
which have been collected before us, at the 
Institute’s second exhibition. 

‘In them we have seen the result of a mass 
of knowledge and experience that has been 
accumulating from the remotest ages, ga- 
thered from all countries, and now become 
the common property of those who are indus- 
trious. They only have the right to it, they 
have created the stock ; and it is gratifying 
to us that America is now so respectable a 
member of this commonwealth of industry ; 
and that, although the nation is only in in- 
fancy, she contributes her share in widening 
the resources of industry and facilitating the 
processes of art. Iliad nothing more been 


done by America than expediting the mak- | 


ing of nails and cleaning of cotton; these 
two improvements alone would have acquired 
honour to the country, and should immor- 
talize the’ inventors. | 

‘In the nature of man, we find the ele- 
ments of society. Our wants make us de- 
pend on each other; and a capacity, by con- 
cert and co-operation, to produce effects 
fom which incalculable advantages arise to 
individuals and communities, binds us toge- 
ther. It is by this co-operation that we have 
tisen above the other animals, and where it 
is neglected or abused, a corresponding de- 
cline will be the fate of the nation, and some 
of its members be degraded from the dignity 
of man. 

“It is impossible to conjecture limits to 
the benefits that are to result from the intelli- 
gent virtuous exertions of a great commu- 
nity, and these principles carried to perfec- 
Non, would so improve the condition of a 
rommunity, that there would scarcely be 

nown in it such a thing as misery. That 
Such a state of perfection will ever arrive, is 
hot for us to determine, and an approxima- 
ton to it, must long be retarded by the selfish 
eelings of individuals and ambitious projecis 
ofthe rulers of nations, yet, that we are ad- 


vancing in the desirable course of improve- 
ment, is evident: the productions of art 
and industry before you are manifest proofs ; 
they are the representatives of the intelligence 
of past times, which, during the brief period 
of your own observation, has had great addi- 
tions made to it; and surely this our own 
experience is satisfactory proof that improve- 
ment will go on in the hands of our succes- 
sors. 

‘ All that has been brought before us at this 
exhibition, is the product of industry; and 
perfection is in proportion as this industry has 
been under the direction of intelligence ; for 
these are the sources of all that man can en- 
jor, beyond what is common to the animals 
around him; by the laws of our nature, these 
are the means which must be employed to 
sustain our existence, and raise us above the 
beasts of the field. Were the wants of man 
supplied, without requiring of him any exer- 
tion, his character and habits would only sus- 
tain a comparison with the grossest and most 
indolent of the animal creation.’ 

The Franklin Institute embraces all the 
useful as well as the mechanical arts, and fe- 
males may te competitors for the premiums, 
which consist of honorary silver medals. 
The president, in his address, alludes to a 





slaty brittle coal, which is somewhat similar 
to glance coal, and soils the fingers very 
| much. Ilis observations are not very expli- 
cit, but we give them as they are. Ile says: 

‘That anthracite coal will be successfully 
employed in making iron surely will be the 
event. Had we never seen steam rendering 
the ship independent of wind and tide; or 
hydrogen gas carrying man above the clouds, 
and psrmitting him to return in safety to the 
earth ; and had been asked, which was most 
likely to be accomplished ; iron made by an- 
thracite; ships propelled by steam; or a 
man carried into the air by air, beyond our 
sight, and returning uninjured; we should 
| have given our opinion on the side of making 
iron. This one improvement, in Pennsylva- 
nia, will be a source of wealth beyond what 
has been found in the mines of Potosi.’ 

In turning to the Report of the Committee 
of Premiums, we find that the number of ar- 
ticles exhibited far surpassed that of the pre- 
ceding year; they are also stated to be, with 
few exceptions, of a better quality. Of the 
eighty-five premiums offered, twenty-five 
were claimed, and of these twenty-three were 
awarded. These were for the best specimens 
of blister steel, water-colour paints, cut-glass, 
best broad cloth, cheap cloth, Negro cloth, 
flannels, carpeting, oil-cloth, satinet, nan- 
keens, calicoes, cotton thread, gilt buttons, 
upright and horizontal pianofortes, a lady's 
secretary, paper-hanging, fire-grate for burn- 
ing anthracite, mechanics’ edge tools, cut- 
lery, and bar iron. In addition to these, for 
which premiums were offered, the committee 
have awarded medals for other articles of 
American manufacture. Several of the ma- 
nagers contributed specimens of their own 
manufacture, but these were not considered 
as intended for competition, as, by the rules 
of the Board of the Franklin Institute, ma- 








nagers are excluded from receiving silver 


re 


new application of anthracite, a species of 








medals, or any other compliment whatever. 

Great care seems to be taken in the Frank- 
lin Institute that the lectures and studies are 
suited to the wants and pursuits of the mem- 
bers. This will be seen from the course of 
instruction for the ensuing season, which is 
as follows :— 

A course of Lectures on Chemistry, as con- 
nected with the Arts, by Professor William 
H. Keating. 

A course of Lectures on Practical Meehanics 
and Machines, by Professor Thomas P. Jones. 

A course of Lectures on Natural History, by 
Professor J. D. Godman. 

Volunteer Lectures on various subjects con- 
nected with Manufactures and the useful Arts, 
by scientific and practical members. 

A Mathematical School for adults and young 
persons under the superintendence of Mr. Levi 
Fletcher. 

An Architectural and Mechanical Drawing 
School, under the care of Professor John Havi- 
land, assisted by Mr. Hugh Bridport, 

The annual subscription io the last Frank- 
lin Institute is three dollars. 





ON THE TASTE FOR LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, 


THE numerous institutions and societies, hav- 
ing for their object the promotion of literary 
and scientific pursuits, which start up almost 
daily, seem rather to partake too much of the 
nature of a popular mania, for they spring 
up like mushrooms, along with the other 
joint-stock companies of the day. Our read- 
ers will give us credit for not being illiberal in 
our sentiments on the subject of general edu- 
cation: we do not wish that it should be con- 
fined to any class of society, and regard, 
therefore, every indication of an increasi 

taste for literature as highly favourable ; still 
we must be permitted to doubt whether these 
institutions will ultimately produce these ef- 
fects which seem to be contemplated by some 
who are more sanguine than ourselves. So 
far, indeed, as they tend to supply the appa- 
ratus of knowledge, and afford the student 
access to valuable, rare, or costly works, such 
as he could not otherwise consult, they are, 
indeed, useful establishments ; yet, consider. 
ing them merely as reading-rooms, we really 
do not perceive what particular benefit a 
man derives from perusing a work in a place 
where a number of others are similarly en- 
gaged, more than he would from doing so 
at home, by his own fireside, especially if it 
be on a subject that requires bis attentive 
study. A man may skim over a pews- 
paper in such a place, or read any short 
publication that can be despatched at one sit- 
ting; but it is assuredly not that which a per- 
son would select for the reading of a work 
that would require long and continued atten- 
tion—of days or even weeks. Such institu- 
tions may tend to make reading men, but it 
by no means follows that they will form stu- 
dious ones. There are a great many persons 
who consider reading and studying to be the 
same things, whereas this is so far from being 
the case, that very great students are often 
comparatively little readers, while many have 
read all their lives without ever studying at all, 
From the enthusiastic language that has, on 
some late occasions, been used in speaking of 
literary institutions, it might almost be sup- 
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posed that there was some spell attached to 

them that was to opetate preternaturally ; 

that they had either discovered or formed a 

royal road to wisdom and learning,—a pa- | 
tent piece of Macadamization. We all know | 
that there are two ways of learning—one, tlie | 
old and now almost forgotten method of pro- | 
ceeding no faster than you can go: the other, | 
the newer and more approved principle of | 
learning without understanding, which has 
this advantage, that it carries a man over a 
vast space of ground in an incredibly short 
time, the only trifling inconvenience attend- 
ing it, is, that when he stops, he neither 
knows where he is nor where he has been, 
such has been the rapidity of his passage. It 
18 in this way that young ladies study a science 
in a week ; or that Mr —— will teach pu- 
pils a language in three, of which, at the 
end of that time, tlley know exactly as much 
as the Englishman did of Rome, who, hiring 
a post-chaise, ordered the driver to take him 
as quickly as he could drive, to every church 
and place of note, then boasted of having 
viewed all the curiosities of that city in one 
day. If, however, we do not venture to an- 
ticipate altogether so much from literary in- 
stitutions as some may do; we yet think that 
they must prove widely beneficial, since even 
a mere taste for reading, without any particu- 
lar object, is a constant resource, and as such 
a security against idleness or low or frivo- 
lous amusements When we compare the 
manner in which our forefathers of half a | 
century back used to spend their evenings to 
that in which they do at present, we find no 
reason to regret the change that has taken 
place in our habits and tastes. What were 
once the amusements of the parlour would 
now be deemed almost too vulgar for the 
kitchen. Much of this change has, doubt- 
lessly, been occasioned by more general in- 
tellectual education. We do not want to 
become a nation of philosophers, nor of mere 
readers or writers, but it is, nevertheless, high- 
ly desirable that a taste for intellectual pursuits 
should be as generally cultivated as the af- 
fairs of life will permit; and so far do we 
highly approve of literary institutions. 








BIOGRAPHY. 
CHEVALIER GIOVANNI MARSA LINQUITI. 

Mepicacscience and humanity have alike 
sustained a great loss by the recent death of 
the celebrated Giovanni Maria Linquiti, 
director of the Royal Asylum for the Insane 
at Aversa, whose name is so honourably 
known in Europe. He was born at Mul- 
fitta, in 1774. He was very early distin- 
guished by his learning, and at first studied 
the law, but soon left it for a monastic life, in | 
the convent of the Suviti. Being afterwards 
obliged, by political events, to lay aside his 
religious habit, and assume that of a secular 
riest, he was received asa friend in the 
tome of the illustrious Berio, Marquis of 
Galsa, in whose library he had an opportu- 
nity of extending the sphere of his know- 
ledge, especially in what relates to the phy- 
sical and moral nature of man, of which an 
irrefragible proof was given by the first vo- | 
lume of his Recherche sull’ Alsenzeone Men- | 
tale. But the origin of his great reputation | 





is to be dated from the time of his being ap 
pointed to direct the Royal Asylum at 
Aversa. 

Linquiti was one of the first who perceived 
that insanity, a disease peculiar to the rea- 
soning animal, man, having its origin in rea- 
son, never entirely departs from that origin ; 
that the insane are not so in everything, or at 
all times: that we can and ought to try to 
restore their reason by reason, and that the 
chief, if not the only medicine in an hospital 
for the insane, is the luminous intelligence of 
the person who directs it. 

The principle which guided Linquiti in 
the treatment of lunatics was. founded on 
their education; he began by considering 
them as sane, took care that every one should 
follow the usual exercises of his art and con- 
dition, and established his new system of 
cure on the basis of occupation and amuse- 
ment; occupation for the versatility of the 
ideas of the maniac, and amusement against 
the fixed ideas of the melancholy. The re- 
sults of this method were so successful, that 
the new establishments of this description 
soon became celebrated throughout Europe. 

The health of Chevalier Linquiti had been 
on the decline from 1815 to his death, which 
took place the 17th of September last. ITis 
death was honoured with many tears, but 
nothing could be more affecting than the fu- 
neral ceremony, in the chapel of the asylum. 
Doctor Vulpez, the physician of the esta- 
blishment, recited, in a most moving eulo- 
gium, the merits of the deceased; and the 
whole body of the insane who were present, 
became plunged in sorrow, as if they had lost 
their reason a second time.— Milan Gazette. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE SAILOR'S SONG. 





THERE is nothing like grog, in a sailor's opi- 
nion, 
It raises his spirits,—'tis the life of Jack Tar ; 
Give him grog,—he despises old Neptune’s do- 
minion,— 
It would cause him to sing in the full din of 
war! 
The lass of his heart will be present to cheer 
him,— 
In his bosom she reigns, though they parted 
are,— far! 
’Tis this is the time that his foes all do fear 
him,— 
When a song he does sing in the full din of 
war ! 
When the ship wildly rolls, and the wind it 
does blow hard, 
If she strikes on arock, and he floats on a 
spar 3 
But give him his grog, and he'll still be no 
coward, 
But will sing an old song in the din of this 
war! 
Then here’s tothe tar whoclimbs up the main 
yard, 
To look out for the foe who is sailing afar; 
The Frenchman, the Dutchman, the Russ, and 
the Spaniard, 
He'll conquer (give him grog), in the full 
din of war! O. N.Y. 


_--—--- -~--- —--- 








SONNET. 

Ir to be known hereafter man must see 
Sorrow, and be the most neglected here,— 
Dwindling away life's taper year by year, 
Pining alone, in base obscurity, 

Yet knowing, bitter knowledge, that there be 
Those who can list’ bis song with ready ear, 
Yet seek him not whose melody they hear,— 
*T were bestif lost such immortality ; 

As feels the idle traveller in the vale, 
List’ning the music of the nightingale, 

And passing onward, soon foigetting all— 
The rising melody, the dying fall. 

Tuey feel—the worm may fail, the bird may 
die, 

The bard may want for food, yet none approach 
him nigh. L.R. J. 
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FINE ARTS. 


THE CREATOR—LEONARDO DI VINCI. 

* Each conception was a heavenly guest, 
A ray of immortality —and stood 

Starlike around, until they gathered to a god.’ 
Childe Harold, 
Tuts is without exception the most appalling 
picture I have ever looked upon. It is a 
full year since I saw it, but the dreadful ma- 
jesty of the countenance is still impressed as 
deeply and clearly upon my mind, as it was 
when I stood shrinking into insignificance 
before it. To the last day of my life I shall 
never forget the tremendous expression con- 
centrated by Leonardo di Vinci into this 
picture of the Creator. 

An effort of human genius such as this 
well deserves to be pondered upon, as being, 
perhaps, one of the most singular, and at the 
same time most powerful, conceptions to 
which any age has given birth. It is not, 
be it understood, the primitive idea of the 
picture, which we regard with so much as- 
tonishment—but it is the almost preterna- 
tural faculty, which has displayed itself in 
the development of that idea—it is not the 
design, but the conception. Strip it ofall 
but the bare subject, and what is it?—to an 
uninformed observer apparently the head and 
shoulders of a man—of a mortal—a human 
being—but in that bust are portrayed the 
most awful traits of power, majesty, subli- 
mity, and might, that were ever shadowed 
forth from the mind of man, in its most ‘un- 
earthly mood.” It is not so extraordinary that 
an ardent and overheated imagination should 
attempt to shadow out the Divinity—butit 
is extraordinary that humanity should have 
taken such a method to effect the purpose, 
and still more so that the fragile arm of mor- 
tality should have done it sq well. 

I am well aware that an attempt at em- 
bodying the attributes of divinity in a humaa 
guise, or indeed of even pretending to deve- 
lop the ‘ Majesty of Heaven’ under any 
shape, is and has been subject to objections 
of more than one description. The philo- 
sopher, the moralist, and the artist, have 
each put forth their voice against it. The 
arguments of the two former, as they are 
nothing to my purpose, I shall not endea- 
vour to controvert or establish—on the latter 
I shall hazard a few observations. That every 
mind, which is daring enough to make such 
an experiment, must in some measure *™ 
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—— 
and ambition are never to be outspread but 
when their flight is, like the eagle's, soaring 
directly to the sun, they might as well be 
cast off altogether: if the human mind is 
never to exert itself upon those objects which, 
to ordinary observers, appear too far removed 
from its grasp, unconquerable, or unattaina- 
ble, we had better relapse without an effort 
into the ignorance and insignificance from 
which it has taken ages and ages to struggle 
If, in short, nothing is to be attempted, but 
what can be accomplished in perfection, we 
had better each and all put our hands into 
our pockets and go to sleep ; for perfectibility 
is not of mortality. It is, in fact, by such 
hazardous experiments as these, and by such 
alone, that the march of thought has been 
conducied downwards from absolute dark- 
ness to its present stage of luminous expanse. 
Thus then, I think the safer conclusion would 
be to say that it was not prudeut in the artist 
to make choice of such a subject, but, at the 
same time, the greater merit is his due in 
proportion as the task he had set himself was 
more stupendous and more arduous. 

Is Milton's Deity all that He should be? 
His is grand, great, sublime, majestic, I ac- 
knowledge ; but the poet’s mind, vast as it 
was, shrunk back into itself when it essayed 
to conceive and develop the Divinity. And 
yet men praise the poet with the same breath 
that they censure the painter. This is not 
consistent, and less is it so, when it 1s con- 
sidered that the efforts of the artist, though 
his task was more difficult, inasmuch as the 
field on which he had to display his talent 
was"more straightened, were far more suc- 
cessful than those of his rival. There is 
no comparison between the two— Milton's 
Deity is great, but he is not all immortal ; 


— 





we can withstand his presence—we rather 


admire than worship him—we acknowledge 
his might, but we do not feel depressed and 
sunk down before it. 
Creator formed by the visionings of Leonar- 
do di Vinci! No man, I am bold to say it 
~-no man, be he with or without the suscep- 


ubilities of his race, can gaze unmoved upon | 


this picture. To describe it would be as im- 


Possible as the attempt would be absurd; | 


and equally impossible would it be, to en- 
deavour depicting the exact emotions which 
throbbed in my bosom, as I stood to survey 
it. The great effect of the countenance is 
produced by the almost miraculous expres- 
sion of the eyes. In whatever direction you 
stand—in whatever light or shade, the large 
deep eyes seem to be immovably fixed upon 
you; the searching expression of their balls 
's much beyond what I ever saw amongst 
the quick,—more commanding—more pierc- 
ing—more overwhelming; you cannot unri- 
vet your glance from their’s; you shrink and 
tremble before them, and find it almost im- 
Possible to bring yourself to the belief that 


you are not in the immediate 
your Maker. 


fan artist can produce these emotions by | 


the strokes of his brush; if he can summon 


JP» in the bosoms of those who gaze upon 
18 works 


alluded t ° 
man limbs, and yet with such wizzard influ- 


How different is the | 


presence of | 





seeming level with the beings he has created, 
he exalts their idea of his greatness, good- 
ness, and power—-he, as it were, commands 
and compels them to worship him, and teach- 
es them, in language far more striking than 
that of the divine or moralist, the lesson they 
ought to study—their own littleness -——jf, [ 
Say, all this can be done, and has been done, 
by the master [ am now considering, let me 
ask, ought not the admiration to be more ar- 
dent, and the praise more profuse, which 
greets such success, in proportion as the task 
is more dithcult, and the effects produced 
more wouderful’ Argue as you will against 
the imprudence of the artist, in making choice 
of such a subject—of that I reck not; but who 
shall gainsay the sublimity of his conception, 
or the consummate skill of his execution ? 
There is more of the sublime, in this picture, 
than in all the poetry that was ever written ; 
and this I say, in the teeth of Longinus and 
his followers,— ‘If made 

By huinan hands, ‘tis not of human thought.’ 


omentimcens 
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THE DRAMA, 


AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, 


Drery Lane Turatre.—No person at all 
acquainted with the doers of new plays, or 
rather the un-doers of old ones, will suspect 
them of ‘ gilding refined gold,’ although some 
of them have had the daring presumption to 
pretend to improve Shakspeare, and that by 
adding songs so unsuitable, that they would 
have been deemed intruders in any literary 
court in Christendom. The alteration of 
Mrs. Inchbald’s Midnight Hour, though less 
profane, disp'ays the least skill we have ever 
seen in the hashing of a play. This old friend 
with a new face, produced on Wednesday 
evening at this theatre, in the shape, or ra- 
ther under the naine of a comic opera, was 
entitled The Wager, or the Midnight Hour. 
|The song book, published at ten pence, and 
which might be afforded at one-fourth of the 
money, states, that it is taken from Dama- 
| niant’s Guerre Ouverte, and the Midnight 
| Hour. There is a seeming honesty in this 
-avowal, which is not usually met with in 
such cases, and it may appear the more ho- 
| nest, as it reminds us of associations very un- 
favourable to the character of the Wager. The 
| fact is, that Damaniant’s Guerre Ouverte, ou 
| La Ruse contre Ruse, is a very clever piece, 
which, on its first production in Paris, some 
forty years ago, was performed for seventy 
successive nights, not even Sunday excepted, 
for there Sunday is no day of rest to the players. 
_It was done into English, in the shape of a 
two-act comedy, by Lady Wallace, in 1787, 
but not acted, and converted into a farce the 
same year, and, we believe, rehearsed 
at Covent Garden Theatre. This farce was 
called The Midnight Hour, or War of Wits. 
Unsuccessful as these attempts to transfer the 
humour of Damaniant into English were, 
they did not deter Mrs. Inchbald from the 
attempt, and in 1788 she produced The Mid- 
| night Hour. All the merit possessed by the 
| original and the three English versions of 








» Such feelings as I have felt and | Damaniant’s piece have been as dexterously 
0; if he can array his Maker in bu- | omitted in The Wager, as the man avoided 


making a rhyme to the line— 
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‘If I had my heart's desire,'"— 
when he said— ” 

‘ I'd tbrow my hat into the corner,’ instead 
of the fire. A few songs have been added, 
which would disgrace the muse of Mr. Pitts, 
the fifly songs-for-a-pefiny-ballad printer in 
St. Andrew Street, Seven Dials. A school- 
boy who wrote such wretched stuff would 
wear out the birch and the bags of the 
best natured pedagogue in the three king- 
doms; but we believe the authors of Operas 


| are never very ambitious to unite sense and 


sound, and the former has on this occasion 
been dispensed with, as on many others, 
The music, however, by T. Cook, was rather 
good, though not a song, we believe, was 
encored; yet the Wager was received with- 
out opposition, and may hve as long as 
most pieces lately produced. 











LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 

Parliamentary Review.—We are autho- 
rized to state, that the paragraph in our last 
number, asserting that, in consequence of 
the success of the Session of Parliament, by 
Knight and Lacey, the Parliamentary Review, 
advertised by Longman and Co., has been 
abandoned, ‘is totally unfounded, and that 
the said Parliamentary Review is proceeding 
with, and will be duly published.’ 

The Peerless Peer; or, the Fortunes of 
Orlando, a novel, by the author of Lasting 
Impressions, is in the press; also, November 
| Nights, a Series of Tales, &c. for Winter 
Evenings, by the author of Warreniana. 

A new series of the Monthly Review, 
which has reached its one wae Bos and 
eighth volume, will be commenced at the 
beginning of the new year. 

Western Literary and Scientific Institution. 
—A general meeting of the members of this 
Institution was held on Thursday evening, to 
receive the report of the committee appoint- 
ed to frame the rules for the management of 
the Society. The number of members al- 
ready amounts to 451; several donations of 
books have been received, and the committee 
having engaged the rooms belonging to the 
Society of British Artists, for three months, 
the institution will be in immediate operation. 

We understand, says the New England 
Palladium of the 25th October, that Wads- 
worth, of Portsmouth (in the United States), 
has discovered a_ valuable we Ee ey 
in the generation of steam, and the ap- 
plication of the power. The principle on 
which the plan is founded, is to generate 
steam from frequent injections of water, with- 
out cooling or lessening in any degree, by 
those injections, the supply of steam already 
generated. = 

The author of The Orphans, an American 
Tale, has been complimented with a present 
of a fifty dollar bill, as a mark of approbation 
of the work, 

The French minister has come to a deter- 
mination to send out an expedition to exa- 
mine the latitudes in which it is now almost 
admitted as a fact that the two ships of the 
celebrated and unfortunate Perouse were 
wrecked. The proposed expedition will like- 
wise be able to examine the coasts of New 





i Guinea, a place as yet but little known, but 
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which, according to all accounts, abounds in 
aromatics and other valuable articles of com- 
merce. MM. Durvitle has been appointed to 
the command of this expedition, whith is ex- 
pected to sail for its destination forthwith. 

The arrival of the celebrated Goethe at 
Weimar was celebrated in that court and ci- 
ty, with great enthusiasm, on the 7th instant, 
the &ftieth anniversary of his entering the 
service of the grand duke, who wrote Go- 
ethe a highly-flattering autograph letter, ac- 
companied by a medal executed for the occa- 
sion. The medal has on the face the busts 
of their royal highnesses the grand duke and 
duchess, and on the reverse that of Goethe, 
with two branches of laurel round it, and the 
fallewing inscription, continued from the face 
to the teverse,—CHARLES AUGUSTUS AND 
LOUISA TO GOFTHF, 

University af Edinburgh.—Mr. Fellowes, 
ef Ryegate, in Surrey, to whom the late 
learned Baron Maseres bequeathed his for- 
tune, has presented the University of Edin- 
burgh with a donation of £200, to be em- 
ployed in enlarging the physical cabinet con- 
nected with Professor Leslie's class; the sum 
ef £50 annually, for two prizes to the more 
advanced pupils; and for the present year 
an additional sum of £75, to be given as 
prizes for the two best essays on Comets, to 
candidates who had studied at this Univer- 
sity. The conditions to be annexed to these 
trials of proficiency are not yet settled. For 
the present session, it is proposed to admit 
as competitors for the two prizes, all those 
who join the Natural Philosophy Class this 
season, and have attended it before within a 
period of five years. The prizes are to be 
awarded in March next—£20, with a gold 
medal of the value of £10, for the best essay ; 
£20, with a silver medal of the same size, for 
the next in merit. The £75, previously men- 
tioned, will be expended in prizes for the 
best essays upon the subject given, and for 
which all those who have studied at Edin- 
burgh University within the last ten years will 
‘be invited to contend. 

————— z 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

* Tug Choice,’ * Donald,’ a poem, and a‘ De- 
fence of the British Museum,’ in our next. 

F.has been received, but we fear we can 
give him little hope of his communication ap- 
pearing. 

——_— 2. 

Works just publivhed —Lizar's Picturesque Views 
in Edjnbargh, 4to. 42. 4s —Time's Telescope for 1826, 
Os —Literary Souvenir, 12s —Herrick’s Poetical Works, 
two vols. crown 8vo. 20s —Self Examination, 3s.—Let- 
ters on Eutomology, 5s.—The Saviour, a poem, 7s.— 
Hulbert’s Museum of the World, four vols. 18mo. 2Qis. 


Greenwich Hospital, plates by Craikshanks, 4to 21s.— 
Prophetic Almavack, 1826, 3¢.—Sporting Almwanack, 


1826, 3s. 
THE PAMPHLETEER, No. 51, 
is just published. 

About four Nambers are published annually, con- 
taining the best Pampliets of the day, ou both sides 
of the question. : 

Sold by Sherwood and Co., Longman aud Co., Lon- 
don aod my be had of al! Loudon aud Country Book- 
sellers. 

















Price 6s. 6c. 





SPLENDID NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 
This day is published, by Hurst, Robinson, and Ce. 
5, Waterloo Place, price 12s. 


T WE LITERARY SOUVENIR; or, 
Cabinet of Poetry and Romance, for 1826. Edited 


by ALARIC A WATTS With numerous splendid 
engravings, by Rolls, Goodall, Heath, W.and E. Pin- 
den, Thomson, &c.; from original paintings and draw- 
ings by Leslie, Newton, Turner, De wint, Wright, Cor- 
bould, &c. 

Among the Literary contents of this volume, consist- 
ing of between four and five lundred pages, closely. but 
hHeautifully printed, will be found upwards of eighty 
Original Tales and Poems, from the pens of Southey, 
Milian, Moutgomery, Mrs Hemans, Galt, Allan Cun- 
ningham, Campbell, Bowles. L E L.. Miss Mitford, 
Coleridge, Maturin, Wiffen, Hogg, the Author of ‘Gil- 
bert Earle,” Wrangham, Bowring, Barton, Detta, the 
Authur of ‘To Day in Ireland,’ Clare, Sheridan, the 
Author of ‘ Phantasmagoria,’ Polwhele, Malcolm, Bar- 
nard, Doubleday, the Author of ‘ London in the Olden 
Time, Alaric A. Watts, &c. &c, &c. 


*,* A few copies of this Work have been printed in 
post €vo. with brilliant impressions of the plates on 
Indian paper; for which, as the greater part are already 


bespoke, an early application is desirable. 

A DISCOURSE delivered at the Opening 
of THE CITY of LONDON LITERARY and 

SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION, on the 30th of May, 

1825, by J R. M*CULLOCK, Esq. 

Printed for the Lostitution, and to be had of the 
Secretary, at the Lecture Room, Albion Hall, Moer- 
gate; of J. Richardson, Cornhill; and Hurst, Robia- 
son, and Co. 5, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 





Published this day, price ls. 





ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
Just published, by R. Ackermann, Strand, price 12s, 


re FORGET ME NOT for 1826.— 

‘It is altogether a beautiful New-Year's Gift for 
every class of persons who are able to enjoy the pro- 
ducts of the press—to please the eye, and at the same 
time charm the soul.'—Literary Gazette. 

‘The Forget Me Not for 1826 is remarkable for the 
elegance of the embellishments: many of the engrav- 
ings are worthy to take a place in the best collections.’ 
—Morning Chronicle. 

‘ For the literary portion we have before us a list of 
talented naines, whose efforts have been concentrated to 
render the work completely calculated to fulfil the pur- 
pose for which it is designed.’—Sun. 

‘It isan exquisite bijou.—Phenix and Lit. Olio. 

‘The graphic embellishments are executed in the 
very first style of art.’.—Morning Post, 

* The embellishments are of the most superb descrip- 
tiou"—Pulblic Ledger. 

‘The engravings are beautifully executed, and the 
original contributions are of a very superior class.—Bri- 
tish Press. 

* The Forget Me Not of 1826 is a charming little vo- 
lume, every way worthy of the high patronage its pre- 
decessors have obtained.’—Literary Chronicle. 

‘Upon the whole, we must admit, that Mr. Acker- 
man’s Forget Me Not is decidedly the most elaborate 
and elegantly embellished bijou that has yet arisen 
from tive peciotical press of Great Britain.’—News of 
Literature and Fashion. 





In 3 vols. post Svo. a new edition, price 30s, 


Sketches and Tales of a Soldier's Life. 


By R. G. WALLACE, Esq. 
Author of Fifteen Years in India, &c. Ke. , 

‘It is one of those books, which, with the least possi- 
sibie pretence, or apparent effort, teaches high moral 
lessons of virtue and philosophy, while it aims only at 
communicating to the Britis public detached, but 
most gratifying memoranda of the productions, popu- 
lation, and vatural beauties of our immense Asiatic em- 
pire--—News of Literature. 

‘The autbor has seen a good des! of the world, aud 
has here given us the resultof his vbservations, in the 
form of jittle tales, written iu a simple and very pleas- 
ing manner.—New Mouthly Magaziae. 

Vide, also, La Belle Assemblée, —Ackermanu's Repo- 
situry,—Literary Chronicle,—Literary Gaz. &c. &c. 
London. 


Also, just published, 





3 vols. price 24s. 








ORTY YEARS in the WORLD; or, | 
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Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maiia Lane, | 


PANDURANG HARI; or, Memvirs of a Hindoo. | 


_ ‘Fhere are two resident Masters in the House, 


eee 
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This day is publishea, in 3 vols. 12:n0. 21s, boards 
HE MAGIC RING; a Romance. from 
the German of Frederick, Baron de Ig Motte 
Fouqué. 

Printed for Oliverand Boyd, Edinburgh; and Geo 
B. Whittaker, London. . 
Of whom may be had, 

WILHELM MEISTER'S APPRENTICESHIP; g 
Novel, from the German of Goethe; 3 vols, post ate 
£1. 11s 6d. boards 7 

FOREIGN SCENES and TRAVELLING RECRE. 
ATIONS; by Joho Howison, Esq. of the Hon. East Ip- 
dia Company's Service, and Author of Sketches cf U 
per Canada; Second Edition, 2 vols pust 8vo 15s boards. 

SKETCHES of UPPER CANADA, Domestic, Lo 
cal, and Characteristic; to which are added, Practical 
Details for the Information of Emigrants of every Clase 
and some Recollections of the United States of Ame. 
rica; by Johu Howisun, Esq ; Third Edition; 8vo. 
10s 64 boards 


HESTON HOUSE SCHOOL, 
CONDUCTED BY A. JAMIESON, LI. D. 


Autkor of a Celestial Atlas, and several Works on 
Education. 





[* Consequence of the Removal of his Fsta- 

blishment from Kensington to Heston, Dr. Jamie- 
son deems it expedient respectfully to sulmit to the 
Public a very brief Prospectus of bis Plan of Tustrue. 
tion; together with the Terms upon which young 
Gentlemen are educated in his Schoo). 

Heston House is about balf a mile from the Bath 
Road, and opposite to the Cavalry Barracks on Houn- 
slow Heath. Tire Distance isabout 11 Miles from London, 

The House, Premises, and Grounds are large, exten- 
sive, and walled rouud; the domestic Accommodations 
are ample and airy; and the Situation is delightful, 
healthy, aud retired, for the Education of Youth, 

From experience and observation, Dr. Jamieson has 
adopted what he considers an improved Method of con- 
ducting the Educatiun of his Scholars, whose Energies 
are unremittingly directed to these Branches of Know- 
ledge which comprise their several Studies. 

As respects the Discipline of the School, no Boy is 
left unoccupied when he onght to be employed in 
Study. Order, Accuracy, and Repetition, the Founda. 
tions of all Improvement, are steadily observed and une 
remittingly put in practice. By the hope of Distinc- 
tion or the fear of Disgrace, the Scholars are taught to 
labour for themselves, both in learning aud repeating 
their Lessons. And notwo things are more distinct 
than a spirit of virtuous Emulation and jealous Ambi- 
tiod. To extirpate the latter and cultivate the former, 
is a task of no common difficulty; yet it may be 
achieved by cherishing the most powerfal feeling in 
Youth, the love of motion upwards, by Rewards; for 
it is the name of a Prize which makes it desirable. Ac- 
cording to this plan, there are, Aunmally, two Medals 
for Classical, and two also for Mathematical Prof- 
ciency, awarded to those four Boys who acquit them- 
selves best in those Branches of Education, 

Religious and Mora] Principles, those of the Cates 
chism and Liturgy of the Established Church, adapted 
to the years of the Pupils, are atteutively inculcated ; 
and private, domestic, and public Worship, are regue 
larly observed. = 

The Terms, for the Board and Education of Pupils, 
nnder Ten Years of Age, are Forty five Guineas.a-year; 
and for Boys who exceed that Period, Fifty Guineas. 
The Charge for those who remain during the Hel days, 
is Ten Guineas for each Term at M.dsummer and 
Christmas. 

As extra, the French Language, Dancing, and Draw- 
ing, are chaiged each Six Guineas; Military Enevente 
Four Guineas; and a Single Bed and Washing, ea¢ 
Five Guinca-,—a-year. 

The Pupils sleep in single Beds. 

Two Sous of a Family are received at a round Sum, 
sv as to cover the annual Charge for Board and Educa 
tion, with the several Items appropriated to meet 
There is no preliminary Charge for Entrance; vane 
Quarter’s Notice, or its Amount, is required uefore 
removal of any Pupil from the School. Aud each ~~ 
brings with him Six ‘Towels, a Silver Spvov, a2 
Kuife and Fork. At- 

The Pupiis bave the Benefit of excelent Maps, : 
lases, Globes, a powerful Telescope, a. Theedolite, Le “y 
and other Mathematical and Scientific Instrumep™ 
with au Electrical Apparatus, and a chvice oe ee 

The usual Vacations are Five Weeks at oe. 
and the same at Midsummer, with a Week at hestdes 
the Principal, the onea French, aud the other a Cla 
sical Teacher, who constantly sitperintend ee rises 
of the Seholars im the Preparation of their Bxe 


and Lessons out of School-Hours. ae 
————— 
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